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This Week’s Features. 





nh OW I Made My Best Crop This Year” gives 
KE the experience of six farmers, telling just 
: how and why their best crop was the best. 
| “Spraying pays,’’ says a man who increased his ap- 
ple crop 50 per cent in quantity and much more 
than that in value. Five men remark especially 
that it has paid them to have their soils well filled 
with humus, one of them having changed a field 
/ that would not pay for cultivation into one that 
| yields 400 pounds of cotton to the acre by the use 
q of carefully-saved yard manure. Notice also how 
) A.C. F. saved $3 a ton by mixing his fertilizers 
' at home. ; 

- Our Home Circle is practical this week, and 
| that advice about getting a telephone is meant for 
- you and your neighborhood. For why shouldn’t 
you have these advantages as well as farmers in 
| other sections? 

Professor Massey’s suggestive outline of the 
farm work for December you cannot afford to 
overlook, nor the very important paper on page 
4, of which we have already made extended edi- 
torial mention. 

We have tried, in short, to put something worth 

» your while on every page, and to serve it all up 
in an attractive manner. It is for you to say 
whether we have done it. 





Drain Your Wet Lands. 


EZ F YOU have low-land that needs drainage, 
v9 now is the time to do the work. Open 
ditches are better than none, but under- 
drains are far better. You can make these cheap- 
ly with skinned pine poles laid side by side in a 
ditch with a space between and a larger pole laid | 
On top of this. Then cover with pine straw and 
fill in with earth. Where a low piece of lanc 
has hills around that have springs that keep the 
low-land wet, cut a drain around the base of the 
hills first to cut off the springs, and from this 
take drains to the outlet direct. This may be a 
Stream or a main open ditch. I have drained in 
this way and grown fine clover on a piece of but- 
tom where the winter before the drainage they 
cut ice for storage. These pole drains last for 
Many years, for the piece I mention was drained 
Over twenty years ago, and is still drained. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
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A MESSAGE TO SOUTHERN FARMERS 








R. HENRY WALLACE, who is the editor of Wallace’s Farmer, from which we have often 
had occasion to quote, and ‘‘the ablest agricultural writer-in America” in the opinion of Sec- 














retary of Agriculture Wilson, is the senior member of the Country Life Commission which 
has recently held sessions in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, and 
will later visit Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. As a life-long farmer and student of farming 
conditions, Mr. Wallace has been greatly interest- 
ed in what he has seen of rural affairs in the 
South, and by request he gives us herewith a spe- 
cial message for the 25,000 farmers Who make up 
our great Progressive Farmer Family. Dr. Wal- 
lace says: 


“In reply to your request for a frank, friendly 
message for the readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er based on my limited observation of your South- 
ern conditions, I will say that in my opinion the 
first and greatest need of Southern farming is— 
humus. 

‘“Humus is the life of the soil, and watchful as 
we must be of its preservation in the North and 
West, you have to be doubly watchful in the South 
where your open winters greatly facilitate the 
leaching out of fertility. Contrast this with con- 
ditions in Iowa: our land is frozen two feet thick 
{n winter, bacterial action stopped, the fertility 
locked up, and cover crops kept on the land to 
save any that would otherwise be lost. 

First of All, Get More Humus. 

“It seems to me therefore that with conditions 
as they are, the first and biggest thing for South- 
ern farmers to do is try to get more humus in the 
land, growing more cowpeas especially,with veteh- 
es and clover as cover crops in winter. The sad- 
dest thing I have seen in the Cotton Belt is the 
washing away of so much land, and this is largely 
due to insufficient humus. Without it the lands 
cannot hold moisture nor give it out slowly. 

“Dairying would be a great help to you, but you need cattle of better type and blood to make 
it profitable. The best cow in my herd last year gave 11,300 pounds of milk. A rule with us is to 
keep one head of stock to the acre all summer. 





DR. HENRY WALLACE. 


Editor of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, and one of 
the foremost agricultural leaders of America. 


Heavier Horses and More of Them. 


“You need better horses, in my judgment, and more of them. A one-horse plow in Iowa is al- 
most a curiosity, and so is a plow horse weighing less than 1,200 pounds. I bought a team last 
spring weighing 1,600 pounds each. On heavy land we put in three horses. 

“Another great need of the South is to break up your ruinous tenant system. You need to pray 
to be saved from the farm-owner who lives in town and lets tenants butcher his land. The hope 
of any State is in its prosperous farm-owners, each living under his own vine and fig-tree. 

“You need better roads, too, of course, and I would especially commend to you the split-log 
drag. It has been a great success in the West, the cheapest and most popular good roads-maker we 
have ever found. It will not do on sandy land, as you know; but on clay and gumbo types it is 
everything that is claimed for it. 

Making Corn in Iowa. 

“T am asked about the way we make our bumper corn yields in Iowa, and if there is much hand 
cultivation. No, there is practically no work by hand from planting to shredding and husking. To 
begin with, we usually have a clover or bluegrass sod and plow in fall before the ground freezes, 
in the spring discing thoroughly. We usually plant 34 feet apart each way—check planting—and 
harrow before it is up. As soon as up, if land is weedy, we take one-horse or two-horse weeder 
(with two-horse weeder we can cover thirty acres a day) and kill all small weeds in this way, 
plowing afterward from three to six times. The corn breeding associations have done much to stim- 
ulate interest in improved seed and the need of improved methods generally in Iowa, but it can- 
not be too often emphasized that the whole stalk, and not the ear alone, must be taken into con- 
sideration in judging the value of a plant and its desirability for seed purposes. This is one mis- 
take our corn shows have not yet come to realize. 


How the Iowa Farmer Beats Us on Profits. 

“The price of farm lands in the South naturally interests me, as prices in Iowa range so much 
higher—from $75 to $150, with $80 perhaps as an average. As to how we make them pay prof- 
its on so much I would answer:— 

‘*(1) We keep them full of humus, growing legumes and applying barnyard manure, so Keep 
them increasing in value while spending practically nothing for commercial fertilizers. 

(2) We grow stock and so make two profits instead of one on what we raise, farming twelve 
months in the year. 

(3) We practice careful rotation—for instance, corn two years, then wheat, then clover. 

‘*(4) We use improved labor-saving, horse-power implements and machinery, at once cultivating, 
harvesting, etc., better and at less expense than by hand labor. 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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“How I Made My Best Crop This Year.” 


I1.—A Fine Crop of Sweet Potatoes. 


Attributed to a Thoroughly Pr 


Messrs, Editors: I made two ideal 
crops this season, sweet potatoes 
and strawberries. Will tell you about 
the potatoes. 

The land was a white sandy loam 
with red clay subsoil, was planted in 
potatoes the year before and made a 
good crop. After digging I disked 
down the ridges and sowed rye. In 
the spring cut the first crop and fed 
to cows; when it made a good sec- 
ond growth I turned it under with 
a No. 64 Chattanooga steel-beam 
plow and let it remain for several 
weeks; then ran off furrows three 
and a half feet apart with one-horse 
plow, and filled these furrows with 
manure from the cow stable. 

Cows had been fed on corn sto- 
ver and peavines cut to %-inch 
lengths, with meal from corn, oats, 
rye, and wheat, ground together. 
The stalls were very liberally bedded 
with wheat and oat straw, and when 
the manure was taken out it was 
very wet and soggy. As soon as the 
manure was put in, it was covered 
by turning the furrow back on the 
manure. It remained in that shape 
until planting time. 

When the slips were large enough 
to set and the land was in high order 
I threw two furrows on top of this 
with a one-horse plow and set the 
slips about 18 inches apart on top of 
this ridge. After the slips had taken 
hold I worked among them with a 
hoe to break any crust and kill the 
young weeds and grass. All the 
after-working was to run a Troxler 
cultivator through the middles some 
three or four times, always doing 
this when the land was in high or- 
der. I turned the vines once to get 
them out of the way of the culti- 
vator. The potatoes were the Nor- 
ton yam. 





epared and Humus-Filled Soil. 


on the bottom and put up sides and 
ends. This is to keep out the moles 
and the mice which follow the moles’ 
tracks. I then put in about six inch- 
es of manure from the horse stables, 
as it heats sooner than that from 
the cow stable, then cover this ma- 
nure with dirt about two inches and 
tramp down so as to make it firm. 
Then lay in the potatoes so they do 
not touch. Next I get sand where it 
is washed in the road or on the 
branch and cover the _ plantings 
about four inches deep. This will 
warm up and cause the sprouts 10 
come sooner than any way I have 
ever tried. Don’t get in too much of 
a hurry, like I saw a neighbor last 
spring, and go to watering with hot 
soap suds and scald your plantings. 

Now how many I raised I can’t 
say, as I did not measure them; but 
I got the finest lot of yams I ever 
saw. I weighed one that weighed 
3 pounds and 14 ounces, one meas- 
ured 8 inches long and 17 inches in 
circumference, another 12 inches 
long and 13 inches in circumference. 
Of course, down in the sweet potato 
section this would be considered a 
very common crop, but up among the 
hills where I live we seldom get such 
yams. I have raised the Hamans 
that were very much larger; but if 
we did not have anything better than 
the Hamans I would not bother to 
raise them. 

I attribute the fine crop to the 
large amount of vegetable or humus- 
giving matter that was in the soil, 
causing it to hold the moisture and 
admit the heat from the sun, which 
is very necessary for the sweet po- 
tato. I have never been able to get 
any sweet potatoes out of a piece of 
hide-bound land. 

W. H. TURRENTINE. 





The way I bed, I lay down boards 


Alamance Co., N. C. 





II.—All Crops 


Finds Red Top a Profitable Grass, 

Messrs. Editors: My three main} 
crops this year, hay, corn, and to-| 
bacco, were entirely satisfactory as | 
to yield. I have adopted a system 
of rotation as follows: Starting in 
October I sow with oats or wheat, 
redtop grass and sapling clover. The 
following fall I get a good crop of 
hay which I always cut in order to 
clean the land of stubble. The fol- 
lowing spring I get a nice clean crop 
of hay, over one-half clover. The 
next crop will be nearly all redtop, 
and as soon as it is cut I sow land to 
peas, and follow next spring with 
corn. Sow crimson clover with corn 
and follow corn with either corn or 
tobacco. 

My process of cultivation is to 
break land deep and cultivate corn 
flat with shallow cultivation, if pos- 
sible after each rain. My average 
yield for past three years has been 
from 8 to 11 barrels per acre. My 
crop of tobacco this year, planted 
after rotation as stated above, will 
yield not less than 1,200 pounds per 
acre. I used about 400 pounds of 
3-8-3 tobacco fertilizer per acre on 
tobacco, and 125 pounds 2-8-2 on 
corn, as I only want to use enough 
fertilfzer on corn to give it a quick 
start, so as to cultivate as early as 
possible after planting. I always 
run steel drag with teeth well slant- 
ed back, over my corn just as it is 
coming up. My hay crops of redtop 
and sapling clover yield from 1% to 


Satisfactory. 


and Hay-Making a Good Business. 


I wish to impress on our farmers 
the value of redtop (which is a na- 
tive of our Piedmont section) as a 
hay crop and land improver. I have 
never seen any analysis of its quali- 
ties, but I know by actual test that 
a fallow of redtop sod will produce 
more corn than red clover, and will 
make tobacco of fine quality when 
clover will usually fail. Moreover, 
it is easy to get a stand on thin land, 
wet or dry, where it would be a 
waste of time to sow clover. I have 
not confined myself to one crop for 
one year in stating results, as I know 
to make a big yield of any crop for 
one year the preparation must com- 
mence two years in advance. 

I must add, as I have stated be- 
fore, that I believe your paper is 
doing more to educate farmers up 
to a sensible plan of farming than 
any paper in our country. Your 
plan to get results of actual experi- 
ences of successful farmers and then 
hammer these ideas into the minds 
of slip-shod, land-murdering farmers 
is resulting in great good, and will 
eventually place our standard of 
farming on a paying basis to all who 
have mind enough to take in good 
ideas and put them into execution. 

Ss. C. ADAMS. 

Charlotte Co., Va. 





Don’t fail to read Dr. Henry Wal- 
lace’s message to Southern farmers. 
No more vital article has appeared in 





2% tons per acre, owing to season. 


our columns for a long time. 








III._A Profitab 


Cent More 
Keepers, 


Messrs. Editors: The crop 


ripe. What remained on the 
quality. Professor Sherman, 


stitute in my county. 


find it a success. 


at his institute. Just twelve 


this year. 


than ever before. 

my Winesaps that had always 
of a very inferior quality. 
trees 15 bushels, and did not 
not over over one-fourth of a 


fore. 
apple crop this year. 
what I say. 


vember 5th, 


and I feel that I am well paid 
again next spring. 








What Spraying Did for an Apple Grower—Fifty Per 
Apples of Better Quality and Better 


greatest success with is my apple crop. 
For several years my apples had been badly infested with 
worms, a large portion of them falling off before they were 


lieved me of all my unsightly apples by holding an apple in- 
Very fortunately for me, I attended and 
find that I received great benefit from his instructions. 

The first thing I did was to order a barrel sprayer, and 1 
Just as the bloom fell off I sprayed my ‘trees 
with Bordeaux mixture prepared just as Professor Sherman did 


sprayed the second time, doing the work all myself so I would 
know it was done just as I wanted it done. 
I noticed was that not a caterpillar was seen in my orchard 
The May apples w 
largest and soundest I ever saw. 
they seem to be still better and hung on the trees much longer 


My greatest success was with my winter apples, especially 


I can safely say that they were a third larger than ever be- 
The best comes yet—that is the keeping qualities. I 
never had apples to keep so well as my apples are keeping now. 

I can safely say that spraying has added 50 per cent to my 
Every neighbor I have will vouch for 
The foliage remained green on the trees until No- 
when we had our first freeze. 
and the materials used in spraying did not cost over $30.00; 


Locust Hill Farm, Stokes Co., N. C. 


ey 


le Apple Crop. 


that I think I have had the 


trees were of a very inferior 
to whom I owe my success, re- 


days from the first spraying I 
The first benefit 


ere free from worms, and the 
When the Junes came on 


before badly specked and been 
This fall I gathered from seven 
find a wormy one in the lot and 
bushel of specked ones. I think 


My spray outfit 


for my Outlay, and will spray 
I. G. ROSS. 














IV.—A Good 


Cotton Crop. 


How Manure Changed a Worthless Field to a Paying One. 


Messrs. Editors. 
1906 I had about ten acres of poor, 
worn, hillside land grown up in sedge 
and bushes. I cut up the few pines 
and plowed in the broom-sedge and 
planted it in corn. It scarcely paid 
for the planting. In 1907 it was 
sown in oats, and a fair crop only 
was harvested. I had hoped to fol- 
low. the oats with cowpeas, but the 
price of seed convinced me that it 
would not pay, so the land was left 
to grow weeds. 

Around my barn is an open lot in 
which about ten head of cattle, from 
one to two years old, were penned. 
They had access to shelter and were 
allowed to run out in pasture part of 
every day for exercise and water. 
Into this lot I hauled pine straw till 
it was about six inches deep. After 
this when I wished to haul in more 
straw I would scatter some acid phos- 
hate and kainit and put the fresh 
straw on top of it. This was con- 


|tinued during the winter at con- 


venient intervals. I used about three 
tons of phosphate and one ton of 
kainit. I had by spring about two 
hundred two-horse loads of this stuff, 
which I broadcasted on this ten 
acres in the latter part of April and 


In the spring of} 


plowed it under with a _ two-horse 
plow. On any rough places T used 
the disk harrow, then used the 
smoothing harrow over it all. Then 
I took a mixture of fifty pounds each 
nitrate of soda afd acid phosphate, 
and distributed it with the cotton 
planter at the same time I planted 
the cotton. Thus I laid off the rows, 
distributed the fertilizer, and plant- 
ed the seed all with one trip across 
the field. 

The seed were planted during the 
first week in May. There came 4 
rain before the cotton came up, and 
I used a weeder to break the crust 
as soon as it began to form. In 4 
few days I used the King harrow, 80- 
ing twice to the row and stirring the 
surface of the earth effectually. ‘I 
next hoed it to a stand and followed 
with the harrow. When the rains 
came a little more freely and the 
weeds and grass began to grow I 
used a Dunn plow with a long point 
and a long left-hand flange, mak- 
ing a plow much like an eighteen- 
inch sweep, but one that does better 
work in this stiff, hard land; with 
this I plowed very shallow till culti- 
vation was completed. About the 
first of July I put one hundred 
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ds of cottonseed meal per acre,| about thirty days for two men and| pounds complete fertilizer per acre| subsoil, where fall plowing is not 
Tae it down by the side of the|two horses. The lot manure is not} was applied in the row. profitable, I sow rye and only run 
een with a guano distributor. The] included in above item of cost, as the| The seed was carefully selected in| ridges down with disc harrow. In 
co pop th 


cotton grew till the frost, about No- 
vember 1st, and is not yet all out, 
put I shall get about ten 400-pound 
pales. I hope to raise a fine crop of 
corn there next year. 

1 estimate the cost of the manure 
at $115, the cost of hoeing was 
about $12.50, the hauling straw and 
manure and the preparation of the 
land and plowing the crop required 


cattle, with the manure in stables 
not used oa this field, would more 
than pay for feed given them. I 
have paid forty cents per hundred 
for picking thus far, but will have to 
pay more for the remainder. The 
land is improved and will be more 
productive next year. 
N. Y. GULLEY. 








Wake Co., N. C. 


the field and then again in the ear. 
On the night after the corn was 
planted there came a heavy rain, and 
as soon as the land would allow, the 
field was harrowed again. The fol- 
lowing two or three weeks the weath- 
er was very cool and I failed to get 
a stand. So on May 18th the corn 
was plowed out—what little there 
was—-and the planter was run over 
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BUSH Lima beans 
have been grown 
on this land; but the 
dead and withered 
stalks you see are all 
that is left of them. 
The crimson clover 
among them, howev- 
er, is fresh and green, 
‘ust beginning to grow, 
pe eed to hold and 
protect the soil and 
gather nitrogen for 
next season’s crops all 
winter long. 

Your fields should 
be covered like this. 
They would not then 
be losing their fertility 
by washing and leach- 
ing, but would be get- 
ting better all the time. 


Keep your 





A CRIMSON CLOVER FIELD. 





Did you ever think of it that you never saw a section where the soil was kept covered with grass 
or clover—with any winter-growing crop in fact—that was not a good farming séction ? 

It is too late now to sow crimson clover; but you can still sow rye, and it will pay you well to do it. 
fields green during the winter, and you will not only add to the beauty of the landscape 
but will fill your soil with humus and make it and yourself richer. 


{Courtesy Long Island R. R. Co. 








V.—Two Gcod 


Attributed to Deep Planting, Level Cultivation, and High Fer- 
tilization—Save $3 a Ton by Home Mixing. 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop 


was a five-acre lot of corn on cotton | 
land that has been making two bales 


per acre. I tried to get the lot in 


clover to get ammonia without buy- | 


ing it, but failed to get a stand. I 
broke the land with two-horse plow 
and harrowed it with disk harrow. 


Run off rows with two-horse double | 


moldboard as deep as I could; plant- 


ed corn with planter in this furrow | 
thirteen inches apart in rows three, 


ane one-half feet wide; put 400 
pounds of fertilizer, oq. §.--3. ip fur- 


row with corn, and cultivated it| 


shallow with Iron Age cultivator. As 
I had no clover stuble, I put stable 
manure around the corn when about 
two feet high and 200 pounds of 


4—8—-4 guano to the acre. Just be-' 


fore tasseling, put 200 pounds of 
fertilizer around it, 5 per cent am- 
monia, 10 per cent acid, 4 per cent 
potash. Made the fertilizer by mix- 


ing potash, nitrate of soda and acid | 


phosphate, for three dollars per ton 
less than I could buy it from any 
company, and made it just like I 
wanted it. 


Applied the fertilizer ahead of) 


harrow around the corn. Cultivated 
it level, leaving the land level at 
last plowing. Did not do any hoe 
work, Planted three varieties of corn 
to see which was the best. Cocke’s 


Prolific, Biggs’s Prolific, and my big | 


ear. I gathered one-eighth acre of 
each kind twice, making two tests of 


each kind, and found each made, 


about the same amount. I prefer the 
big ear because it will have less ears 


to handle and will cost less to han- | 
dle. Could not select the corn of the 


Cocke’s and Bigg’s because I bought 
it. I selected my. kind from crib. 
Would have been better to have se- 


lected it from field. I attributed my | 


Success to high. fertilizing, planting 
it low down in furrow, level culti- 


Crops of Corn. 


vation and right kind of fertilizer. 
Planting down in furrow you can 
work the dirt to corn and cover all 
_ grass so as not to do any hoe work, 
;can dirt it at every harrowing and 
jleave it level at last harrowing. 
| Leaving it level will retain moisture 
/much better than if ridged. Made 
_seventy bushels to the acre, the best 
‘yield I ever made. I expected one 
| hundred, and would have gotten it, 
if could have gotten enough rain. 
| Had a long dry spell about time ear 
| was making. So little moisture when 
planting could nct get a good stand. 
Planted it first time May 2nd; plant- 
ed it over last cf May. 
a Ey 


| 


Franklin. Co., N. CG, 





FORTY BUSHELS OF CORN TO 
THE ACRE. 


“Not a Satisfactory Crop, as I Ex- 
pect to Do Much Better in the Fu- 
ture.” 





Messrs. Editors: The yield of my 
best crop this year was not large 
enough to brag about, but, consider- 
ing the season, it was fairly good. I 
attribute what success I had to (1) 
thorough preparation of the soil, (2) 
good seed, and (3) freqeutn shallow 
cultivation, never allowing a crust to 
|form after a rain. The crop was 
corn, and the yield forty bushels per 
acre. 


The land is clay loam, was in cot- 
ton last year, and was broken with 
a two-horse plow as_ early in the 
spring as the weather would permit. | 
After the land was broken a light | 
coat of manure was spread over it, | 
and thoroughly harrowed in, going} 
over the field several times with steel | 
|frame harrow. The land, consisting | 
| of six acres, was planted, April 30, | 








with Briggs’ Seven-Ear corn, and 200 
it again. Another rain came that 
night, but the harrow was used again 
and the weather remained warm, so 
I got a perfect stand. 

After this the corn grew very rap- 
idly. It was plowed with two-horse 
cultivator, first with long plows, then 
with shallow cultivators frequently 
until the corn was in tassel. The 
growth was very satisfactory, and if 
the season had remained favorable 
the yield would have been more, but 
from the 10th to the 20th of Au- 
gust the weather was very hot and 
dry. The corn had begun to fire 
fearfully when the wet week in Au- 
gust came and stopped it. 

Permit me to say here that this 
yield is not at all satisfactory. Any 
farmer ought to do better, and many 
of us will by and by. The land had 
been in cotton and was quite de- 
ficient in humus. Had the land been 
full of humus the dry weather would 
not have injured it so quickly. Ev- 
ery farmer should take note of this 
fact—which was very apparent this 
year—and take every precaution to 
supply all the vegetable matter he 
possily can. E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 

RYE A GOOD COVER CROP. 
It Will Pay You Handsomely to Sow 

Rye Yet on All Bare Lands—Some 

Interesting Experiences. 


Messrs, Editors: In a recent is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer, Prof. 
W. F. Massey recommends the sow- 
ing of rye as a cover crop. I wish 
he had gone further with the subject. 
I am sure it would have been very 
interesting and beneficial to the 
readers of the paper. 

I have sown rye extensively in 


cotton and corn land as Prof. Mas- | 


sey recommends. Where land is 
fall plowed, or early winter plow- 
ed and subsoiled I sow rye at the 
rate of one bushel per acre and har- 
row it in with a disc harrow. On 
land of rolling nature, or of sandy 


this manner I can put in six to eight 
acres daily. I also sow rye after 
the second crop. potato harvest, 
and find it a splendid crop for this 
purpose. 

I have made several experiments 
with land that was sown to rye after 
potato harvest, and where a good 
growth of rye was secured, I always 
got a decided increase in yield of 
corn, cotton or potatoes over the 
same natured soil, but no rye sown. 
I have observed particularly that the 
increase in the corn or cotton yield 
on a rye sod over corn and cotton on 
similar land, was greater in a 
droughty year. It certainly must be 
the immense amount of humus fur- 
nished by the decayed rye that 
causes the increase. Last year this 
increase in yield on the rye sod was 
180 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
On broken and subsoiled land rye- 
sown, the increase of corn yield was 
6% bushels over the same natured 
soil broken and subsoiled but not 
sown to rye. 

Prof. Massey, which was it that 
caused the increase mostly, the hu- 
mus furnished by the rye’or the soil 
leaching and surface washing that 
were prevented by it? 

I also find where the Irish potato 
crop follows rye that the tubers are 
more free from scab as well as larger 
and more uniform. I. find it to 
make a very valuable winter pasture, 
and had no idea until I began to 
grow it of the number of colts, pigs 
and calves that a few acres of rye 
would support. For pasturage it is 
better to sow it as early as possible; 
yet I have had good results for late 
winter and early spring pasturing 
when sown as late as December 10th. 
I find nothing better than rye for 
chickens. The fowls relish it and 
when given free access to it always 
repay me handsomely for all time 
lost in sowing it, by the bountiful 
increase of eggs. 

Where one is scarce of feed, rye 
will come in as a poor substitute for 
hay, but cattle must almost be starv- 
ed to it before they will eat rye 
hay. I never use it for this purpose 
but have seen it tried and the results 
hardly justified cutting it for hay. 
I am of the opinion that it will 
pay the man who is scarce of hay, 
and also scarce of soil humus, to 
buy his hay and turn the rye for 
the benefit of the soil. In sowing rye 
late be sure and use only new seed as 
it is difficult to get a stand from 
old seed. In fact, I can’t at all. 

W. C. CROOK. 

Henderson Co., Tenn. 





SHEEP SORREL. 

If G. W. McC. who asks for a rem- 
edy for sheep sorrel will try a dress- 
ing of lime this winter, and follow 
it up with a rotation of crops that 
will provide for spring plowing, 
clean cultivation and a winter cover 
crop for two years, he will likely 
get the best of the weed. Corn fol- 
lowed by crimson clover, and this 
by potatoes or trucking crops, would 
fill the bill. The presence of this 
pest usually indicates a sour soil. 
and lime or drainage is the best rem- 
edy to apply. It is, as a rule, a 
troublesome weed only when the soil 
is not in the proper shape to grow 
something better. 





A company of campers allowed a 
blaze to start from their camp fire 
in the Belle Fouche forest reserva- 
tion in South Dakota which swept 





a strip two miles wide and ten miles 
,long through the very finest young 
; timber in the reservation. Forest 
| fires are almost always the result of 

carelessness; and their destructive 
leffects are just beginning to be ap- 
| preciated. 
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Plain Facts About the Hookworm Disease 


A Heretofore Unrecognized Malady Which Directly and Indirectly Kills More People Than Consumption or Typhoid Feve; 


and is Mainly Responsible 





for the Weakness and Inefficiency of the Class Known as Our “‘ Shiftless and Lazy Poor Whites” 


—The State Stands Ready to Diagnose Cases and the Cure is Amazingly Simple and Inexpensive. 


A little crawling thing, about the 
bigness of a piece of thread not half 
long enough to twist round a man’s 
finger. 

Under the eye of the microscope it 
jumps into a sinuous, graceful, eel- 
like creature, wriggling and squirm- 
ing and exhibiting energy and ambi- 
tion out of all proportion to its size. 

It is not a bit spectacular, and it 
doesn’t get itself discussed in legis- 
lative halls, or furiously debated in 
political campaigns. Modest and un- 
assuming, it does not aspire to such 
dignity. 


The Colossal Burden. 


It is satisfied simply with (1) low- 
ering the working efficiency and the 
pleasure of living of something like 
200,000 people in Georgia, and all 
other Southern States in like pro- 
portion; with (2) amassing a death 
rate higher than tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, or typhoid fever; with (3) 
complicating the labor problem in 
the Southern States; with (4) stub- 
bornly and quite effectually retard- 
ing the agricultural and industrial 
development of the section; with (5) 
nullifying the benefits of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars spent on ed- 
ucation; and with (6) costing the 
South, estimated, in the course of 
several decades several hundred 
millions of dollars. 

More serious and closer at hand 
than the tariff; more costly, threat- 
ening and tangible than the negro 
question, making the menace of the 
boll weevil laughable in comparison, 
it is preeminently the problem of 
the South. 

A few cents’ worth of drugs and 
good, strong shoes wisely distribut- 
ed will banish it, absolutely solve its 
many details, in six months. After 
that, other more thorough methods 
prevent the possibility of its re- 
currence. 


This tragically expensive “luxury” 
which the people of Georgia and 
other Southern States are, unknow- 
ingly, playing against life, health 
and progress is—the hook worm. It 
has a longer and more formidable 
name, Uncinaria Americana, but the 
other answers all purposes of classi- 
fication. 

The story of this sinister litile 
parasite is intensely dramatic, since 
it concerns most intimately the his- 
tory and the welfare and the future 
of the Southern people in a degree 
that is not recognized by one man 
in twenty thousand. 


Our “Shiftless White’? Population 
Not Indolent, but Diseased. 

It is the more pathetic, from the 
fact that its details explain largely 
the existence of that class of rural 
population known in the South as 
the ‘“‘poor white,” illiterate, bereft 
of energy, sallow of complexion, pro- 
foundly anemic — a_ class_ that 
thoughtful students recognize in a 
moment with this general descrip- 
tion, and the condition of which 
many men and women are striving 
earnestly to improve. 

They have been variously charged 
with thriftlessness, improvidence and 
lack of ambition. 

Science now overturns this harsh 
indictment and shows that they are 
suffering from a _ genuine disease 
which saps their lives and makes 
them listless, indifferent, careless 
beings. It shows that they are thus 
paying the penalty for ignorance on 








twenty-four hours. 


ing the Civil War. 





“The State Board of Health 
disease, and offers free diagnosis.” 


The article printed herewith is chiefly the same as one 
published in the Atlanta Constitution a short time ago; but 
has been especially revised and corrected for our Progres- 
sive Farmer readers by Dr. H. F. Harris, Secretary of the 
Georgia State Board of Health, and one of the foremost 
Southern authorities on the subject treated. More than this, 
it has been submitted by us to Dr. Charles W. Stiles, of the 
United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
now famous the world over as the discoverer of the hook- 
worm disease; and every statement regarding the character, 
symptoms, effects and treatment of the disease as given here- 
with may therefore be accepted as authoritative. 
ing this article the Atlanta Constitution editorially referred to 
it as follows, and no language of ours can more forcibly im- 
press upon ours readers the seriousness of the problem dis- 
cussed. Said the Constitution: 


In publish- 


“This is an authenticated account of a disease which, un- 
known to one man out of ten thousand, afflicts a number of 
Georgians, variously estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000. 

“Its death rate, directly or indirectly, is larger than that 
from tuberculosis and pneumonia combined. 

“It attacks the people of the rural districts, unfitting them 
for work, stunting their mental and physical growth, and un- 
fitting them for sustained labor. 
ness, chronic ill-health, and susceptibility to other maladies. 

“What it has cost Georgia and every Other State in the 
South, in lives and in the impairment of the producing capacity 
of its people, is hardly Open to computation. 


It induces thriftlessness, lazi- 


“The disease is itself tragic in that its very simplicity and 
the refusal to recognize it as a disorder of the body, and not 
of disposition, militates against steps for its removal. 


“The remedy is ludicrously clemental, eifecting a cure in 


“Eminent authorities believe that it accounts, in a manner 
for which the Southern people are not to blame, for the abnor- 
mal mortality at Andersonville and other Southern prisons dur- 


is energetically fighting the 


spring of 1902. <A year previous to 
that time the hook worm had been 
identified beyond a doubt in Texas, 

The disease has existed for an 
unknown length of time in many 
parts of Africa, in southern Europe, 
in Asia and other tropical and gup- 
tropical latitudes. The consensus vf 
medical opinion is that it was intro- 
duced into this country by African 
negroes, brought over as_ slaves 
many years, of course, prior to the 
civil war. 

As in Georgia, and other Southern 
States, uncinariasis, or the “lazy 








50,000 DRAIN TILE FOR SALE. Sizes three, 


four, five and six inches, 
Write for prices. : 


PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE Co,, 
WASHINGTON, N.C, 


2 Valuable Buggy Book FREE 


Our new 86 page Catalog a 
shows and describes over an WA: 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to $40 
ia cron pe profit and ex- 
penses. Letus mail you one 

Free. GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga, 
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Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE ' FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F'G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


Absolutely Safe 6 PER CT. BONDS 


We sell strictly safe OKLAHOMA School. 
County. Municipal and Street Improvement 
Bonds. We pay 4 per ct. on deposits. 


Guaranteed by STATE Laws ef OKLAHOMA, Cap. $200,000 
Write for Bond Circular B. 6. 


OKLAHOMA TRUST CO., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 




















FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 


























their own part and on ours, an ig- 
norance which permits them to be- 
come the victims of their own neg- 
lect and which lowers their ability 
to enjoy life and to participate in 
the tasks of industry in a degree 
that costs the community a toll of 
millions yearly. 

The story is insufficiently fanciful 
to provoke incredulity. The very 
simplicity of the cause and the sim- 
plicity of the cure militate against 
either being taken seriously. The 
information upon which these state- 
ments are based is known and prov- 
ed medical authority. 


Statements on the Highest Authority. 


Dr. H. F. Harris, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, has been, for 
several years, conducting a system- 


for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 





atic and energetic crusade against 
hook worm disease in Georgia. He 
has been successful to a wonderful 
extent, but finds himself handicapped 
in the manner suggested, by the nat- 
ural hesitation of people to accept 
so elemental an explanation and so 





year, 81. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as & se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 














simple a solution for a grave condi- 
tion apparently very remote from 
the machinations of a little wrig- 
It is upon 
information supplied by Dr. Harris, 
upon the solicitation of this paper, 


gling, snake-like worm. 


that this article is based. 


Dr. Harris positively diagnosed 
his first case of hook worm disease, 
or uncinariasis in Georgia in the 


Eight-horse crop fortent. Fine farm. J. Mc- 
Dixon, Winterville, N, C 





For Sale.—S. C. Red cockerels, Brown Leg- 
horn hens. W. H. Long, Cherryville, N. C. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Agents wanted to introduce our new Metal 
Hameless Horse Collars to farmers and team- 
sters. J-S. Company, Box U, Caro, Mich- 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 








(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 


WANTED To purchase timber frem 500 acres 
‘ up. Any one having same write, 
and give full particulars, to 


A. M. FELL, Greenville, Pa. 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


YounNe MAN of experience 
wants position as Superin- 


tendent on farm. pynuvitue. N.C. 








WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, salary $5.00 to $10.00 per day, 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens. A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
a Address P.O. Box 88, Young’s Island, 





OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 

pay, steady workand promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box E 44, Danville, Va. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 


Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





on request. 
upland farms. 
Tenn. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
Also Hickory King seed corn for 
W. J. Gilbreth, Lawrencebure. 





their value. 
Tenn. 


Elmdale Stock Farm offers a few beautifully 
striped Brown Leghorn cockerels $1 to $2 ~hal! 
S.S. Smith & Bro., Whitesbure. 





Wanted—A man with family, practical work- 
ing farmer, wants position to work and manage 
some man’s farm on salary. Address A. T. 
Winthrop Mills, N. C. 








Large Improved Yorkshires, service boars, 
sows in farrow, and pigs; 
ras; 





thoroughbred Ango- 
finest strains prize winning Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys; cheap, White Wyandotré 
chickens. One each Avery and Rock Islene 
disc plows, Telegraph feed cutter, McCormic 
binder; all good as new for service. 
tion guaranteed. J. E, Coulter, Connellys 
| Springs, N.C. 


Satisfac- 
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sickness” baffled scientific opinion] the little’ creature so heavy with|on the walls, or mucous membranes, | = 
when it appeared as epidemic in} menace to the health of thousands}|sucking blood and enlarging until 


Egypt and subtropical portions of 
Europe. At times, it caried off 
thousands of lives in the course of a 
few months. AS a rule, it ran a 
glow, insiduous course. Workers of 
ordinary activity it made profoundly 
anemic and disinclined to exertion, 
rendering them acutely susceptible 
to other diseases, stunting the 
growth of children and dulling their 
mental faculties. 

It was in 1838 that the parasite 
was positively detected and the in- 
fection for which it is responsible es- 
tablished by a scientist of Milan. A 
series of experiments in various Eu- 
ropean medical centers and by dif- 
ferent authorities followed, physi- 
cians and students at first refusing 
to accept the theory that the para- 
site was, first, responsible for uncin- 
ariasis, and second, that it entered 
the body in the manner to be now 
described. Eventually, however, they 
were convinced by actual photo- 
graphs taken of the progress of the 
worm in the bodies of animals sub- 
jected to infection, 


How the Hook Worm Works. 


This leads us up to the more prev- 
alent method by which the hook 
worm spreads its disease and the al- 
most uncanny manner in which it 
enters the body of its victim. 

It does nothing more nor less than 
bore its way in embryo form through 
the skin of the bare human foot, ex- 
posed to soil or water, which it se- 
lects as a resting place, and makes 
its progress by devious routes through 
the circulation to the lungs and from 
the lungs into the intestines. Here 
it finds its final destination, reaches 
adult size, and, attaching itself by a 
sucker-like mouth, to the mucous 
membranes, preys upon the blood 
that is necessary for the healthful 
sustenance of the body, gradually 
worrying down the strength of the 
patient until he or she is brought to 
the state described in foregoing par- 
agraphg. 
Greatest Damage in Rural Districts. 

The vast bulk of hook worm dis- 
ease is found in the rural dis- 
tricts. It does not exist in towns 
where proper sanitary regulations 
prevail, or even where people wear 
shoes all the time. 

It is in the districts where the 
poorer classes go barefoot, where 
children, during the warm weather 
discard their shoes, and where the 
soil is necessarily and constantly pol- 
luted by human excreta—a condition 
common to many of the less advanc- 
ed sections of the State—that un- 
cinariasis exists, multiplies itself in- 
definitely and takes heaviest tribute 
of life, health, and working ability. 

And thereby hangs a tale, the 
curious story of how the disease is 
Spread from person to person and 
the conditions which make its prop- 
agation sure and easy. 


Every Victim Spreads it. 


In addition to suffering himself 
from the disease, every person af- 
fected is an unconscious and inno- 
cent agency for its wider distribu- 
tion. Water closets are an unknown 
quantity in those rural districts to 
which reference has been made. Re- 
sort is had to places adjoining prem- 
Ises, to places alongside large and 
small roads which run through every 
county in the state, of course, and 
to any 


itself to the individual judgment. 


The waste products of persons af- 


flicted with uncinariasis literally 


Swarm with the eggs of the para- 
As a consequence it requires 
No effort of the imagination to un- 
derstand that the soil in hundreds 
of rural districts is systematically 
Polluted, recruited year in and year 


site, 


other locality that suggests 


of people in the South. 

As soon as the eggs hatch out it 
is the first instinct of the larva or 
embryo worm to seek water whether 
in the form of mud-puddles along 
public roads, standing pools about 
country houses, or perhaps in a drop 
of dew in grass or weeds. 

A child, let us say, and children 
are the main sufferers because of 
the barefoot habit during warm 
weather, crushes with its naked foot 
weeds or grass near its own home, 
perhaps paddles in pools along the 
roadside or treads on soil sufficient- 
ly moist to encourage the attention 
of thelarva. The tiny insect, as 
yet invisible to the unaided eye, 
bores promptly through the sole of 
the foot—and the mischief is done. 
Within a short time after the em- 
bryo worm has gained entrance to 
the body the bottom of the foot be- 
comes irritated and the child, or 
adult, develops a_ typical case of 
what is commonly called ‘ground 
itch.”’ 


Look for the Ground Itch. 


How many children have been at- 
tacked by this ground itch? Count- 
less thousands, undoubtedly, and in 
the great majority of instances it is 
but the prelude to the subsequent 
development of uncinariasis, which 
is, in all probability, destined to 
warp the child’s life for years after- 
ward, and not improbably to lead to 
its death. 

By a circuitous route the embryo 
worm follows the circulation of the 
blood into the lungs. Here it bores 
its way through the arterial vessels 
into the air spaces of the lungs and 
from the air spaces it goes into the 
small bronchi. It then arises with 
the mucus that collects about it into 
the throat and is in turn swallowed 
by the individual and is carried into 
the stomach and intestines. Here 
the worm, or worms, catch fast hold 


TOBACCO GROWERS 


Have You Tried Our New tobacco? 


Slate’s Gold Leaf, - 50c. per oz. 


Or Warner,- - - - - + 40c. 
Conquerer, - - - = = 40c. 
Improved Leng Leaf Gooch, 40c. 


These varieties are making money for many 
planters in the South. They will make money 
for you. Our catalogue of 70 varieties can be 
had for the asking, We sell the best tobacco 
seed grown in the world, backed by 40 years’ 


experience. SLATE SEED CO.,, 
South Boston, Va. 
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ROWAN 


Wheat, Oats, Alfalfa 


AND GRASS. 


A top dressing of 300 pounds per acre of 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime in late 
winter or early spring will greatly bene- 
fit your growing crops of wheat, oats. 
alfalfa or clover. 

We are importers of Thomas Basic 
Slag Phosphate. Write for circulars. 


A. S. LEE & SONS, 


Dept. D, RICHMOND, Va. 
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they reach the adult stage in a 
month or six weeks. It is at this 
time that the symptoms of the dis- 
ease manifest themselves. Watch 
them carefully, searching back care- 
fully for a history of the almost in- 
evitable ground itch in the child or 


(Continued on Page 16.) 


"= OLD VIRGINIA FARMS ::.<. 


Prices, Mild Cli Free Illustrated 

e Uatalon. Larg est list ‘Farms in State. This 
is the “country forthe Northern Farmer. 
t hear from every man 

who Gesires to better_his condition. 
asselman 9 ichmond, Va. 
Larence cunseaann, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 

LARGE Graders 

DOES WORK 
AT HALF aie 
THE COST —— 


The Gall-Watt tt 


































FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 
HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


LEARN -:- TELEGRAPHY 


YOUNG MEN! Great demand for oper- 
ators; railroad wires in School; you can 
qualify in 4to 6months; expenses low; good 
positions guaranteed. Catalog free. 


SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
NEWNAN, GA., BOX 525. 


PABNCORPORATED y 


STOCK, $30,000. 

BUSI N Ess - pi! 4 you think of going to school, 

write for Catalogue and Special Of- 
fers of the peeding Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C.. or Charlotte, N.C. 
We also teach Bookkee ping, Shorthand, Sis 
etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


Gibbes No. 1 Saw Mil. 





























Guaranteed superior to any pore 

mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. 25 
Accurate setworks. 
All steel dogs. 
Write for catalogue. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of “‘Gibbes Guaranteed ee ggg *—All Kinds 
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STEVENS 


found him. 


Your bird will drop every time, 
when you pull trigger on a Stevens 
Rifle or Shotgun. 

It’s easy to get a good and quick 
aim, because of the absolute accuracy 
of the Stevens sights, either peep or 
open; and because of the perfect bal- 
ance of a Stevens—when you swing 
it to your shoulder, you find it steady 
and true to your aim. Then a Stevens 
is wonderfully far-and-straight-shoot- 
ing, hard-hitting, and quick-firing. 
Stevens hold more records than any 
other make of gun. 


Send for Stevens Catalog 










describing all Stevens firearms 
—Rifles, Shot guns, Pistols. Then 
you will realize how thor- 
oughly well made they are, how 


moderate 
5 cents for 


And you nu 


in price. Yous for 
postage. 

2 will want DanBeard’s 
yg «Guns and Gunning”’ 
—full of the lore of 
the woods and the 
camp. Of birds and 
small game. Of 
hunting and shoot- 
ing. Sent prepaid, 2oc. 


cd paper cover, or 30c. 
Hy in cloth, stamped 
kK in gilt. 

y 7 = . In nearly 


every town 
there's at least 
one dealar who 
sells Stevens 
. firearms. If your 
dealer can’t supply the 
genuine write to us 

and we'll ship, prepaid, 
on receipt of catalog price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND 
TOOL COMPANY 
330 Grove Street 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. i 


Chew RED EYE Tobacce 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then IT LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - - Winston-Salem, N.C. 
































Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 

















CAST IRON | 














Strength to 
the square 


inch 
16,000 pounds 












STRENGTH 
TO THE 
SQUARE !NCH 
120,000 LBS. 

Saas 


price list. 


1 HERGULES Steel Stump Machines 


— do the work of three iron grubbers. 

No staking down required. 

treesaswellasstumps. Lesscum- @& 

| bersome than iron, easier handled, 

‘ price almost as low. The only 
steel grubber and it’s un- 


THIS SQUAR 
‘merowen \Dreakable. We pay 
or asteet \ freight and guarantee 


for three years. 
Write for catalog and 














400% strong- 
er and 60% 
lighter 

than iron, 


Pull 























ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 










The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
frem the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. 

Get our special offer, now, including the 
Royal two. three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To-Day 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING co., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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$ THE yp 
CHRISTA INION 
PACKAGE 


rs —- : ~ . : ASS 
: ~ 
YOUTH’S COMPAN 
= _ For1909 sz 
The Best Christmas Present 
for $1.75 
UP-TO-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 
biography, etc., costing ordinarily $1.59 each. 
e cluding the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 
Gift 2. inches, lithographed in thirteen colors. 


STAR ARTICLES — Contributions to Useful 
Discoveries in Nature and Science. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 
The Calendar for 1909—“‘In Grandmother’s Garden”’—a picture 8 x 24 
Then The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1909—a library in itself. 











THE 





Knowledge, by Famous Men and Women. 

CAPITAL STORIES— Serial Stories, Stories 

2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES— Anecdotes, Timely 
Editorials, Miscellany, Children’s Page, etc. 

metal Moor mg Ry Bog By CoB dogs og A plore 


of Character, Adventure and Heroism. 
Giving as much good reading as twenty 400-page books of fiction, travel, 
Gift All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1908, in- 











Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





What’s Better Than Light Bread 














FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


©: g Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 
‘omiiiamaam: 

For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


MADE BY 


THF ANSTEO & BURK 6O,, 


Springfield, Ohio. 





Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, | 


7 Surreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 4 
direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50perct. ff 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, iti 





m inf s FREE. 
MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga, 3 





THE HOME CIRCLE 











+ 





All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to **Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 








Turn, turn thy wheel 





Turn Fortune, Turn Thy Wheel. 





Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate, 


Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile, and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown, and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 


above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 





Alfred Tennyson. 








first without a telephone and later 


difference it makes or fully realize 
what the “‘box’”’ is worth. To be able 
to talke to the neighbor when you 
choose, or to call to town to ask 
about prices or trains or to order 
goods, is worth a_ whole lot and 
makes the loneliness and isolation 
of the farm a very small thing in- 
deed compared to what it is when 
one is ouf of both sight and hearing 
of everyone else. But more comfort- 
ing and more valuable is the feel- 
ing of confidence and security the 
*’phone brings with it. 


When You Need a Doctor. 


Emergencies do not come often 
to most folks; but when they do 
come their call is imperative. Sud- 
den sickness, an accident, a sudden 
demand of any kind for help may 
make a telephone worth, in one 
short five minutes, all it will cost 
for a year. To know that you are 
in touch with the outside world, to 
be able to get the doctor in the 
shortest possible time if anyone is 





sick, to be in communication with 
the telegraph office and the officers 
of the law—these are privileges not 
often valuable, perhaps, but very 
valuable indeed when anything goes 
wrong, 

In the South especially, where the 
fsolation of the farm home often 
leaves the wife and mother in dread 
when the husband must be away, the 
telephone is a security and a safe- 
guard scarcely to  over-estimated. 
Crime does not flourish and crimi- 
nals are easily captured in a rural 
district netted with telephone wires. 





How the ‘Phone Checks Crime. 
More than once The Progressive 
Farmer has told the story of the 





Union County system where the 


with one can appreciate the great, 





Why Not Organize a Telephone System 
for Your Neighborhood? 


Present Facilities Make It Easy to Do and Every Community 
in the South Should Organize to Get ’Phone Advantages This 
Winter—’Phone Manufacturers Will be Glad to Tell You How, 


Only one who has lived on a farm! farmers themselves own lines that 


run in all directions and connect with 
those of the companies doing busi- 
ness in the nearby towns. We know 
of another county in Tennessee 
where the farmers have done the 
same thing, and where a year or so 
ago a horse was stolen one night. 
As soon as the theft was discovered 
the ’phones were put to ringing in 
all directions; and the thief was 
caught before he got out of the coun- 
ty. On some rural lines there are 





certain recognized alarm calls so that 
one can at once summon the neigh- 
bors for miles around if there should 
be need. 


Promoting Social Intercourse. 


But while such uses as this for 
the ’phone are few and far between, 
the calmer, pleasanter everyday life 
of the farm folks finds almost num- 
berless uses for it. Every woman 
knows that it is exceedingly pleas- 
ant to be able .to tell or to hear 
news while it is fresh, and that often 
a short talk with a friend may save 
the preparation for a visit or a tire 
some journey. Every woman, to0, 
should appreciate the fact that only 
nice things are likely to be said over 
the rural telephone, and that while 
it is a means of communication it is 
also a preventive of ill-natured 
gossip. 

The business uses of the ‘phone 
are almost innumerable; and many 4 
man has saved enough in one week 
by its use to pay for a year’s ser- 
vice or purchase an instrument of 
his own. 


How You Can Get A ’Phone. 


There are two general methods of 
getting a ’phone, One is to have it 
put in at a monthly rental by some 
company doing business in the local- 
ity. The other and better plan }s 
for the farmers themselves to OI- 
ganize a co-operative company, build 
their own lines and own their own 
outfits. The first cost this way 3 
greater; but the expense of mainte- 
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nance is small. Nor is the first cost] bors to join in; for the more folks The Youth’s Companion Calender. 
great enough to prevent any farmer | you are in touch with the more your “Tn Gran@movner’s Garden" te the title of the 


of even moderate means from hav- 
ing a ‘phone. The companies in the 
towns are nearly always glad to make 
arrangements for exchange privil- 
eges with rural lines. 

We honestly believe that the tele- 
phone will take place along with 
pet roads and the rural mail routes 
in bringing the farmers into closer 
touch with each other and the out- 
side world, in banishing loneliness 
and insecurity from country life, and 
in making the farm home brighter 
and gladder. 


Go Ahead Now and Organize a Local 
Company. 


Organize a company among your- 
selves and establish a telephone sys- 
tem in your community. Go at it 
on a business basis, let each man 
puy his own ’phone and let the lines 
be common property. Get exchange 
facilities from any other lines that 
may be in touch with yours and get 
as many as possible of your neigh- 





line will be worth to you. | 


‘Write to Manufacturers and Get In-| 


formation, 


Write to our advertisers for full} 
information about the cost of and 





the way to establish a system in 
your neighborhood. They will be 
glad to send it to you. 

In addition we hope to publish 
soon some detailed accounts of just 
how rural telephone systems have 
been built up, what they cost and 
what they have been worth. 








Accessories of a Middle-Aged Lady’s 
Toilet. 


Taste More Important Than Lavish Spending — Make Things 
at Home if You Can, and Don't Quit Dressing Well Because 


You Are no Longer Young. 


Three of the prettiest and most 
becoming hats I have seen this sea- 
son were old hats made or re-shaped 
and trimmed over by deft fingers at 
home. This is something that can 
not always be done at home because 
all girls have not the tact to grasp 
the peculiar twist of a bow or the 
tilt of a feather, that little some- 
thing, in fact, which constitutes a 
change in the style of millinery each 
season. Happy is the girl who lives 
with her eyes open and makes her 
fingers follow the dictates of those 
eyes. 





Let Mother Dress Prettily, Too. 

A fresh young face is always pret- 
ty, but the middle-aged woman 
needs dainty accessories if she would 
make a successful toilet. For in- 
stance, the fluffy boa which simply 
serves as a decoration around a 
girlish neck—for she will probably | 
be pretty without it—supplies both 
comfort and style for the middle- 
aged woman. Her belts and dainty | 
neckwear, gloves and shoes should | 
receive the same careful selection | 
that she bestowed on them in her) 
more youthful days. Of course, no} 
elderly or middle-aged woman will 
lay herself liable to ridicule by aping 
juvenile styles and all those bright 
colors which belong to girlhood. 
What Neckwear May Do for Your 

Looks. 

Necks change with age—some 
have double chins, while others be- 
come long and stringy. The only 
safe thing to do is to cover them 
with collars well up under the ears. 
A fluffy bow under the chin is al- 
Ways becoming to the thin woman, 
but the fat woman with a short neck 
must eschew the bow. 

The tall, slender woman may wear 
the wide girdle of her youth if she 
cares to, but the stout one should 
have a narrow belt, preferably of 
black if she can not have one the 
color of her dress. The buckles may 
be as handsome as one chooses in 
either case. 

Wear Gloves That Fit. 

Gloves should fit well, and as it is 
possible nowadays to find many ‘dif- 
ferent models, there is no necessity 
for packing fat fingers and plump 
hands into gloves intended to cover 
long slender ones, with the result 
that they bulge here and puff out 
there, thereby only emphasizing their 
unshapelines. Thin women can al- 
Ways find gloves to fit them. 


-erous coat of shoe polish. 


If you fingers are fat, wear few 
rings and always remember that a 
superabundance of jewelry bespeaks 
ill breeding. Bracelets look well on 
slender wrists, but not on stout ones. 


The True Love. 


Love is not getting, but giv- 
ing; not a wild dream of 
pleasure and a madness of 
desire---oh no, love is not that 
---it is goodness and honor 
and peace and pure living--- 
yes, love is that; and it is the 
best thing in the world and 
the thing that lives longest.--- 
Henry van Dyke. 


beautiful picture painted by Charles C. Curran 
for The Youth’s Companion panel calendar for - 
1909. Itis printed on the finest stock, by the 
most recent methods of lithography. All the 
strength and beauty of the original painting are 
faithfully shown by employing thirteen sepa- 
rate colors. This is the largest calendar that 
The Youth’s Companion has ever issued, the 
picture alone measures 8 inches !n width and 24 
inches in length. Below the picture are ar- 
ranged the twelve months. Great care has 
been taken to make the date figures legible, 
and to insure a practical and useful, as well as 
an artistic, calendar. The beautiful calendar— 
an ornament to any home—is given to all those 
who pay their subscription to The Companion 
for 1909. See ad. elsewhere in this issue. 














Water Supply for Country 
Homes. 


With pneumatic pressure tanks. Gas- 
olide engines and pumps. Wind mills 
and pumps. Hydraulic rams. 

In each system the very latestand most 
reliable thing made. Our expert me- 





How to Make Potato Pudding. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am a stranger 
in your circle, but if you will admit 
one this time, will give Farmer’s 
Wife my recipe for potato pudding: 

Peel raw potatoes, and grate with 
potato grater. To every half gallon 
grated potato, take half dozen eggs, 
two cups sugar, one cup sweet milk, 
beaten well together, put in flavoring 
and mix in with potatoes. Grease 
pans before baking. You can use 
deep or shallow pans. If deep stir 
some while baking. When baked, 
take out and cool an hour before 
serving. MRS. R. I. SUTTON. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 


chanics are sent to install these plants 
anywhere when desired. Our charges 
are no greater than the unreliable jobs 
found over the country. 


Richmond Engine and Pump Co., 
Ashton Starke, Richmond, Va. 
Mention this paper. 


P 5% More Water 
than is produced by any other 


pump using the same power or 
a given amount of water can be raised with 25% 
less power by the 


American Centrifugal Pump 


Guaranteed highest mechanical effi- 
ciency. Give us your pump specifi- 
cations. We can — you money 
and labor. Catal 
for the asking. 


The American 
| Well Works 











“You can’t fool all the people all 
of the time.” 

“That’s all right,’’ interrupted the 
Old Codger. ‘Just so’s we can man- | 
age to fool ourselves all of the ul 
and our wives about half of the | 












In choosing an umbrella, mannish 
or bizarre effects are to be avoided 


conspicuous must be chosen. The 
covering may be of black or any dark 
color. 


The handbag should be selected 
with the same care and if you can 
have only one, let it be black, then 


‘| about the 
and a handle handsome rather than! 


time, what do we need to worry| General Offices 


rest of the world?’’— 
; Louisville Courier-Journal. +S. A 


First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 











No home is complete without a 


i Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Modol 
good water supply. We shall have PIANOS Lyon & Healys; ipad other reuar S 
something to say about this matter So Adame’ St Chicago. a 





World's Largest Music House 
Uur Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress? 








when it gets ‘‘rusty’” give it a gen- 
Black 
kid gloves and black belts can be 
treated in like manner. Dainty 
handkerchiefs are every woman's 
right, but the elderly woman will. 
prefer fine quality to novel effects, 
and neat white embroideries to 
patches of color. Many ladies pre- 
fer home-embroidered or home- 
made handkerchiefs and this work 
when well done lasts longer and be- 
speaks individuality, besides beguil- 
ing many otherwise lost moments 
into producing many beautiful and 
useful articles. 
AUNT JENNIE. 
Wake Co., N. C. 








For bread, cake or fruit; best heavy silver plate; § 
bright polished center, gray edges; 1234 by 7 
inches. Sent prepaid on receipt of $3. 
TAPE 
LINE 35c 
Pe, Unique and useful silver- 
BR *) plated novelty. Sent post- 
$4 paid on receipt of 35c in 
‘qj stamps. Two other styles, 

CATALOG FREE 

Waite forillustrated catalog 
of Silverware, Cut Glass, rare 
Art Merchandise; Watches, 
csi “or high-grade Jewelry. All guaran- 
teed. Money refunded if goods are unsatisfac- 
tory. Goods sent C. O. D. if desired. This 
house has served a large regular mail-order 
trade, for nearly forty years. 


Wo KENDRICKS Sons” 


LovisvILie, KY. 990 AOSRUE 


ESTABLISHED 1832 

















next week. 
Sent To You For A 


CORNIS Year’s Free Trial * 


p> emanate Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 


As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 265,000 peopie have saved from $25 to 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. Here is our offer. 
You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we. lace it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
ond own terms, taking two years to pa: 
f needed. That’s the Cornish planin pried. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust6 
charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
The New Cornish Book shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explaius everything you : 
should know before buying any instrument. gaye ensthiretey 
It shows why you cannot buy any other fine Behe hoa Cornish plan, 
H organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. 


' You should have this book before buying any piano or CORNISH (0. wv n, N. J ° 
; |. Organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. e vere oe 66 Years 


FRE! STOVE and RANGE + 


BOOK, 64 pages Free yx 
$12 to $30 when you purchase a stove or range. It 


Write for it today 
explains how the best and finest stoves and ranges 
4 in the world are made, and tells you how to “know 


HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES“ 
=. FROM FACTORY TO USER 


Are heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, 
with all new improvements and features. & 
¥ ‘Guaranteed for Years,’’ backed 
ayy by a million dollars. ‘‘Hoosiers”’ are fuel 
savers and easy bakers. 2 
them. Le Sold on 30 days free trial. No Freight to pay. 


(= Write for Free Stove wook 


AND OUR SPECIAL FRF * TRIAL OFFER BASE BURNER \ 
BOOSIER STOVE FACTIRY 213 State St., Mr‘on, Ind’ana 


al 5 for this Big Handsomvu RANGE ANGE 
| Nickel Trimmed Steel 
without warming closet or reservoir, With high warming eloset, Dor closet, por- 
celain lined reservoir, justas shown in cut, $17.35, Made with large 
square oven, a wonderful baker, six we. s 8 cooking holes. Body made of 
cold rolled steel plate. Burns wo . Nickel p: ate highly polished. 
are the most hEecaie or — made. You can pay after you 
receive the range. You can take it into your own 
home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exactly as 
epresented, the biggest bargain you ever saw, equal to stoves sold at double 
our price, return it to us, and we will pay the freight both ways. 
) SEND 0 TAL CARD ana’ we will mail you FREE our new 1908 
A 4 hy and 1909 stove catalog, describing this 
handsome steel range, also the most complete line of stoves and ranges in 
the world. ge illustrations, full descriptions at prices much ples than 
any one else can cc: Buy direct from manufacturers and save mo; ney: 
WRITE D fo ‘our new illustrated Stove Catalog No. S201 We will 
T AY ere wens Sarge No delay in shi Ad A. the most won- 
derful stove offers ever mad beral terms ever 0 how to order. 


MARVIN SMITH GO. CHicAGo, iLLINOIs 



























} We save you $100 and more on 
| the purchase of a piano. 
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Next Week. 


N 


2 


EXT week Professor Massey will have some 

very pointed things to say about the 
Lipps’ “fertilizer formula’? scheme. It 
seems strange that any farmer would be fooled by 
such stuff at this late date in the world’s history; 
but some of them are. 

Mr. French is going to tell how to care for 
your sheep during the winter and the lambing 
season, and he will try to make you wish you had 
some sheep if you have none now. 

We are going to have an interesting article 
about geese by Mr. Scherer for our poultry page, 
and a very practical paper on winter cabbage 
growing in the garden department. 

Following up our telephone article this week, 
Mr. J. Z. Green will tell about how the farmers 
of Union County have built up their splendid sys- 
tem, what it is worth, and all about it. 

On ourR, F.D. Page will appear a notable ar- 
ticle already announced on page 13. 

We expect to publish also the first of a series 
of illustrations, with some comments and explana- 
tions, of the different types of cattle,—beef, dairy, 
and the nearest to the ‘‘dual-purpose’”’ we can find. 

Our very interesting series of articles on ‘‘How 
I Made My Best Crop” will be continued next week 
in another practical experience meeting. 





The Hookworm Disease: a Situation 
More Hopeful Than Serious. 


a / E are fortunate this week in being able to 
\YV4 present to our readers an illuminating and 

authoritative article setting forth in plain 
and forceful language the exact facts about that 
much-discussed and little understood subject—the 
hookworm disease. The article is too plain to re- 
quire any interpretation, but there are three 
or four facts about it and deductions from it to 
which we wish to give further attention. 

(1) First of all then, there is the seriousness of 
the situation. We have a disease among us here 
in the South, working slowly and insiduously, so 
that for generations it escaped identification 
entirely, and yet its death-rate, directly or indi- 
retcly, is said to be greater than that of consump- 
tion, typhoid fever or pneumonia. While killing 
many of its victims outright, most of them it 
merely weakens or enervates into a state of worth- 
lessness and ineriia as damaging from an eco- 
nomic standpoint as death itself. 


(2) Next there is the illuminating character of 
this discovery. For a hundred years or more we 
have had a class in the South who have been more 
or less contemptuously referred to as ‘‘poor white 
trash’’—meaning thereby not persons who are 
poor, although industrious, but that class of white 
people who refuse to work steadily, who acquire 
nothing, and who seem to have been born tired. 
These people come of good stock—‘‘of the purest 
Anglo-Saxon blood” as our politicians have elo- 


quently and biennially reminded them—of the 
a 





stock which through thrift, industry, and energy 
has won industrial leadership from Canada to 
Cathay. And yet in the South they have been 
singularly inert and backward, and the more pro- 
gressive public has frequently condemned them as 
hopelessly shiftless and lazy, as people who de- 
serve to have nothing done for them because they 
will do nothing for themselves. Now the discov- 
ery of Dr. Stiles seems to indicate that the trouble 
with these people is not in any inborn worthless- 
ness of character, but in their physicadT cOndition. 
This parasite has sapped their energies, weakened 
their powers, until they are really incapable of 
vigorous and continued exertion. 

(3) Next and best of all is the hopefulness for 
the South in this campaign against the hookworm, 
Unquestionably a tremendous impetus must come 
to Southern life in all its phases by recovering this 
neglected element of our population from its old 
condition of fruitless inertia and bringing it—like 
a new dynamo of activity—into energetic partici- 
pation in all forms of our industrial life. ‘You 
can’t deny it that these people are of the very 
best stock in the world,” as Secretary R. H. Lewis 
of the North Carolina Board of Health said to the 
writer last spring; ‘and all we need to do is to 
free them from this physical handicap and educate 
them and they will give new life to our entire 
section.”’ 

(4) A no less notable cause for hopefulness 
has to do with this matter of our excessively high 
death-rate, of which we have recently had much 
to say. We have argued that this is not a neces- 
sary effect of climate, and this is unquestionably 
true. In a considerable measure it is the result 
of the hookworm disease which kills perhaps more 
often by weakening its victim so as to leave him 
a prey for some other malady than by its own im- 
mediate action. And knowing this, we at once 
See a great hope of lessening our death-rate by at- 
tacking one of the causes whose secrets we have 
just discovered. 

(5) The cheapness and simplicity of the cure 
is one of the most striking features of the whole 
story, and many think its very simplicity has pre- 
vented more rapid progress in the campaign 
against the disease. ‘If we had some patent 
medicine with a wonderful name,” as Dr. Stiles 
says, ‘“‘people would tumble over one another to 
buy it at from $1 to $5 a bottle, but the very 
cheapness and availability of the cure keeps some 
people from acting in the matter at all.’’ But once 
our people are aroused, this will be an element 
of strength and not of weakness. 


(6) The State Boards of Health in nearly every 
Southern State are actively at work upon this 
problem and most of them have literature con- 
cerning it which they will gladly distribute free 
of charge upon application. They will not regard 
it as in any measure an annoyance to answer 
any ‘inquiries from you; rather they will be glad 
to find this evidence of a popular awakening to 
the seriousness of the problem. Just address 
“Secretary State Board of Health’ at your capital 
city—Raleigh, Richmond, Columbia, or Atlanta— 
and he will send you any further information, or 
diagnose suspected cases for you, free of charge. 

(7) And lastly, should not these facts, and the 
other facts showing the South’s alarmingly high 
death-rate, stir us to greater efforts in behalf of 
better sanitation in all parts of the South? We 
have spent thousands and thousands of dollars to 
get immigrants into the South, when it is not only 
probable but almost certain that the same amount 
of money properly spent under the direction of 
efficient State Health Boards or other health of- 
ficials would have saved the lives of a larger num- 
ber of our own people than we have immigrants 
in the South to-day as a result of the other move- 
ments. Instead of spending $10,000 a year for im- 
migration, let us rather (if we cannot afford both) 
spend $10,000 to $25,000 for a properly manned 
Department of Public Health in each and every 








et 
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Southern State, and so set out upon a determined 
effort to reduce our death-rate to normal propor. 
tions. That this can be done is clearly shown by 
the fact that the present excess is largely due, as 
we have shown before, to three preventable 
troubles—(1) the hookworm disease, (2) ma- 
laria, and (3) typhoid fever—with our large pro- 
portion of preventable’ tuberculosis 
fourth notable element. 

(&) Allin all, then, the thing that most im. 
presses us is not the seriousness of the present 
condition, but the hopefulness of the future condi. 


cases as q 


tion, if we only set ourselves to take advantage of 
the way of escape that is so easily available. This 
done, the seriousness of the matter is all behing 
us; the hopefulness of it is all ahead of us. Let us 
face the facts, therefore, and go heartily to work 
to change them. 





Do You Get Your Share of the Profits? 


y | CCORDING to the Year-Book of the United 
f; 
D nj} States Department of Agriculture, the ay- 
sit erage yield of cotton in 1907 was a little 
more than one-third of a bale to each of the 31,- 
311,000 acres planted—178.3 pounds, to be exact. 
The total value of this crop was $613,630,436, 
just about $19.60 per acre. 

In the same year the corn crop in the eight 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee averaged 17.72 bushels per acre, 
and was worth $12.13 per acre. 

Now it must be evident to any one who thinks 
for a minute that $19.60 from an acre of cotton 
and $12.13 from an acre of corn are not very 
profitable returns. By the time the farmer has 
paid for plowing the land, for seed and fertilizers 
(the heavier cost of fertilizing cotton making the 
profits per acre about the same), for cultivation 
and for gathering the crop, how much balance 
will he have left on the credit side of his account 
at these figures? _ 

Nor is that all. There are farmers who make 
much larger yields than these. Then, of course, 
there must be others who make less; and what 
can be said of the profits of the man who makes 
less than seventeen bushels of corn or 178 pounds 
of cotton to the acre? Probably the less said 
about them the better. 

Now, this paper believes that farming is an 
honorable pursuit and that every man should 
keep busy; but it does not think for a minute that 
most men are farming because they have nothing 
else to do, or for sheer love of labor, or for their 
health or amusement. We believe that the farm- 
er should have pay for his work, that in all ordi- 
nary years his accounts should show a balance on 
the credit side. In short, we believe in profitable 
farming, in farming that makes money for the 
farmer. 

We know, too, that some men are making 
money farming and that they are the men who 
make good crops, who get more than eighteen 
bushels of corn and 180 pounds of cotton to the 
acre. Also we know that many men are farming 
—or trying to farm—who are not making money, 
and these are the men who get low yields year 
after year, who cultivate much ground for small 
crops, and do much labor for few dollars. 

The important question is not so much how 
many acres you put out as how many dollars you 
get in. As a general rule, the larger the number 
of dollars in proportion to the number of acres, 
the larger your profit; and it is profit that you 
are farming for. 

Remember, then, it is the man who makes big 
yields who gets the profits out of farming. The 
man who falls below the average can not expect 
to make money by his farming. His is the hard 
labor that seems to avail not and the long- 
deferred hope that maketh the heart sick. 

As the year’s crops are being harvested, it is 4 
good time to bring these considerations squarely 
home to yourself and look at them in the light 
of your own crop yields. The question is, What 
kind of farming are you doing, what kind of yields 
do you get? Are you one of the men who make 
money by their farming or one of those who, by 
reason of bad methods and poor crops, receive no 
adequate return for their labor? 
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“a Chance — ee Rye at Oui 


OU can still have in most parts of the 

South a winter crop that will save loss of 
ye plant food from the soil if rye is sown 
thickly at once. The waste of fertility in the bare 
cotton-stalk fields of the South is enormous in 
the winter rains. A growing crop on the land 
will catch and hold on to this, and the growth 
turned under in the spring will not only restore 
the plant food that would have been washed away 
in the nitrates, but will add organic matter that 
is needed badly in all of our soils. 

It would, of course, have been much better to 
have sown crimson clover among the cotton, since 
it would have added nitrogen to the soil from 
the air; but the hardy rye can still be sown, and 
will at least prevent the great loss of nitrogen if 
it does not get more from the air as ihe clover 
would have done. 

Late fall plowing is an excellent thing on aur 
red clay uplands, and the late fall is the best time 
in the whole year; in fact, the only time, when 
subsoiling can be properly done. But while this 
is true, it does not follow that the soil should be 
left bare in winter, for bare land in winter has 
been the cause of a great deal of the waste from 
our Southern hills. 

A clay soil broken now eight inches deep and 
the subsoiler run four or five inches deeper, and 
rye sown on it, will catch and retain the rains of 
winter without any running down hill, and when 
the rye is turned under in spring there will be so 
much moisture retained in the soil that the crops 
can be carried through a very dry season with 
shallow and level cultivation without serious suf- 
fering from drought as would be the case with 
shallow plowing in the fall, and the water run- 
ning down-hill to make gullies. 


ks 
Preparing for the Corn Crop. 


clover on his cotton field is in a position to 

make a corn crop. This is especially true 
if he has been growing forage to feed in wir- 
ter, for he will have manure to haul out all win- 
ter, and will be getting some fat cattle to bring 
him cash to start with his cotton crop in the 
spring. 

Such a farmer will, of course, have a manure- 
spreader, for it has been demonstrated that eight 
loads spread with the machine will go further and 
do more good than ten loads spread by hand. 
Then during the winter, whenever it is dry enough 
to get on the land, haul and spread the manure 
on the clover as fast as made. 

Of all things, do not waste time, labor, money, 
and manure with the humbug compost recipes 
like the Lipps humbug. Composting for general 
farming is a great waste of labor. Many a farmer 
will laboriously haul a little manure and a lot of 
dirt and mix and turn it and imagine that it is 
all manure, and will then dribble it in the furrow, 
and the crop will start off and then begin to 
droop as the roots get past the little dribble in the 
furrow, while if he had hauled and spread broad- 
cast the manure as fast as made he would have 
had better results and would have heen improving 
all the land. 

We need to get out of these ‘‘piddling’’? meth- 
ods in the South. We need to farm so that we 
have an abundance of forage to feed all winter 
and to be making manure all through the season 
of leisure from cropping. Is it not a hopeless con- 
dition for a farmer to work all summer on the 
one crop, and at the close of the season to find 
that it takes all the crop to pay his debts, and he 
has to start the next season in the same old hope- 
less way? 

This is the result of considering cotton the only 
crop from which a man can make any money in 
the South, when, in fact, if all farmed right there 
is as much money to be made from what the pa- 
Pers of the South keep calling ‘supplies’ as there 
is in cotton. 

The farmer this year who raised a good ‘crop 
of corn and a good crop of wheat or oats in equal 
area with his cotton crop would have money from 
these. The farmer who has raised a large crop 
of peavine hay, would have forage to feed with 
his corn stover and cottonseed meal that would 
enable him to feed stock all winter. And even 
if there was not much profit directly in the cattle, 
he would have made a market for his feed and 


HE farmer who now has a coat of crimson 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD DO ON THE FARM THIS MONTH. 





| at any old price to pay his debts. 
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Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















would have the manure his land needs so badly, 
and above all, would have cash in the spring in- 
stead of borrowing, and his cotton crop would be- 
long to him when made. 

Now, then, is the time to start. Determine 
that your corn crop shall have its due share of 
your land, that the cowpeas shall have their share, 
and that you will farm so as to have money com- 
ing in at all seasons to pay cash for fertilizers and 
for labor, truck for your family groceries, and 
become forever independent of crop liens and 
credit. 

In nine cases out of ten, under the old system, 
if a man could borrow money at 6 per cent in 
spring he would simply plow up more stalk land 
and plant more cotton with 200 pounds of 
2—-8—2 per acre, and in the fall have to sell 
The only way 
out, the only way to independence of the fertilizer 
man and the merchant, is to go to farming and 
stop gambling on fertilizers with cotton to pay 
for everything. 
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In the Farm Garden. 





where a garden would not furnish a supply 
of vegetables the year round. In my own 
garden much farther north I am still getting let- 
tuce from the open ground, and have a fine crop 
coming on in a frame covered with glass sashes. 
I am getting spinach and kale, too, from outside, 
as well as turnips and turnip salad. Have a patch 
of onions growing finely, too, and will have green 
onions for the table by the first of March. How 
many gardens do you know where at this time one 
can find parsnips and salsify? Yet these grow all 
winter. At Raleigh I have sown Chinese radishes 
in late fall and pulled them all winter for use and 
sale from the open ground. And yet, in the aver- 
age garden at this season one finds only weeds, 
dead stalks of corn, and dead tomato vines, and 
in the weeds and grass have been laid the eggs for 
the cut-worms in spring, while if the garden had 
been kept at work growing vegetables all sum- 
mer and fall, there would be few cut-worms in 
the spring. It is the weedy garden that breeds 
cut-worms. ; 

And yet, a little frame and sashes would give 
the family lettuce, parsley, radishes, etc., all win- 
ter, and be useful for starting early tomato plants 
and cabbage plants in the spring. 

A little frame started now will give lettuce in 
very early spring and be very useful in getting 
early plants for the garden, and all these things 
add greatly to the table and fill out better than 
the monotonous peas and collards that seem to be 
the only vegetables with many people. 


es 
Keeping Winter Vegetables. 


mR HERE is not a farm in the Southern States 











a / F YOU have a sweet potato house, see that 
AR the temperature gets neither too high nor 
N too low. Where the potatoes have been 
dried off at a high temperature when stored, all 
that is needed is to keep the heat as near 45 de- 
gress as practicable. Lower than this might chill 
them, but much higher might start sprouting. 
Sweet potatoes stored in heaps outside should 
have a shed built over the hills to keep them dry, 
for dry earth will keep out cold far better than 
wet soil. 

Turn cabbages and collards down with the head 
towards the north and bank the earth on the 
stem and lower parts of the head. They will 
bleach far better and keep better in this way than 
turned to the sun, for the sun on the open head 
when frozen will often damage them, and the 
stem and lower part of the head are the tender 
parts and should be to the south. 

Where you have carrots, or turnips, or beets in 
rows, throw a furrow to each side as a winter 
protection. Beets and carrots will keep in this 
way better than if taken up and stored. 

I am still getting plenty of tomatoes for slicing 


for the table. They were all gathered green when 
frost first came and each tomato was wrapped in 
paper and packed in a basket and placed in a cool 
room. All will ripen up nicely, as a few are 
brought at a time into warm room. I have often 
in this way had them fresh till after Christmas, 
and I always like to have a late crop that will 
be full of green fruit when frost comes. 





Afterthoughts on Our Last Issue. 











pretty enough and show indeed the possi- 








Ve HOSE corn ears on my page last week were 


bilities of breeding up. But what we need 
now are corn shows in which the whole plant is 
shown from the ground up, showing how it bears 
the ears, their number, and, in fact, the whole 
style of the plant, and what the yield per acre 
was. Then corn shows might teach us somethins. 
But to merely show that in thirty-two years a man 
has gotten his corn into a more uniform style of 
ear, good as that is, does not, of itself, show 
that he is making more corn per acre, and that is 
what the farmer needs. He wants bushels per 
acre, and he can get these and the pretty ears, 
too, if he breeds right; but he will never advance 
much if the mere getting of pretty ears is the 
object. 

od] 


Read what Mr. French says about the manure, 
and do not spend your labor fooling over a little 
pile of earth and manure mixed and then dribble 
this diluted stuff in the furrows. Grow more 
forage and feed it and have manure enough to 
keep a manure spreader running every morning 
when it is fit to go on the land, and get the ma- 
nure out where some plant will call for it instead 
of letting it waste in the barn-yard or wasting la- 
bor in what you call composting. 


Js 


Mr. Sydney Johnson has raised a seed patch of 
corn without a barren stalk. That fact alone adds 
at least 10 per cent to the crop, for I have never 
examined a North Carolina corn field that did not 
have at least 10 per cent of stalks with no ear, 
and many have a great deal more. T wish that 
every farmer had a seed patch like Mr. Johnson’s: 
there would be more hope for his corn field next 
year. Then he talks about four-foot rows and 
stalks a foot apart, while the average corn field 
in the South has single stalks about five or six 
feet apart both ways, and, no maiter how the 
stalks ear, there cannot be a big crop grown un- 
less there are stalks enough to carry it. 


& 


Mr. Parker is right in saying that the debt 
curse is the greatest of all in the South, and the 
only way out of it is in intelligent farming, with 
something to sell at all seasons. ‘Quit resolving 
and resoluting,’’ as Mr. Parker says, and go to 
farming, for ‘‘the Lord helps those who help 
themselves.”” Take a little trip this winter, like 
Bill Wunorse did, and see for yourself how farm- 
ers farm. One man from South Carolina says the 
best thing would be for the Government to lend 
money at low interest to the cotton farmers to 
start their crops. Is it not a sad commentary on 
the farming in the South that farmers need to 
borrow money every spring? We do not hear of 
anything of the sort among the wheat and corn 
and cattle men of the Middle States, and there 
would be nothing of the sort in the Cotton Belt 
if the farmers there would only farm instead of 
merely planting cotton. And in nine cases out of 
ten, if money was loaned them, they would merely 
plow more old stalk land, buy more 2—-8—2 and 
use 200 pounds per acre, and would be as bad off 
at the end of the year as before, with only a poor 
crop of cotton to sell—and forced to sell in the 
fall at any old price to settle up. 





A Thought For the Week. 


That oft-recommended motto about doing “ye 
next thing’? has a measure of truth in it; but it 
also hides a fallacy. If we always stop to do the 
next thing, we shall never get on to the most im- 
portant thing of all. Next things can often wait. 
What every person needs to know is that there is 
some one super-important thing for him. The big 
things should be done first—From Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick’s ‘‘“Mind and Work.” (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 
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OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 


Twenty-five Berkshire pigs from fine register- 
ed stock for sale, price $5.00. 


R. O. CATE, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 
TAFT and BRYAN 


Election is ever, and I still have 75fox, deerand 
cat hounds and pups, 10 fox terriers (rat catch- 
ing kind). Afine lot of Shorthorns, South- 
downs. and saddle stallions for sale, and they 
will be sold. Worth the money. Send for list 
price. Mule and Horse Buyer for the South, 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 


MASNIFICENT BERKSHIRE BOAR for Sale. 
Bred by G.G. Council. Vandalia. Sire a 
son of Lord Premier 50001, and out of a Dutch- 
ess sow. Won First prize at South Carolina 
State Fair 1907 and 1908. Coming three years 
old, Weighs between 600 and 700 pounds. 


Price, $100.C0. 
B. VAUGHAN, 
TIMMONSVILLE, §, C. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Iam offering 20 young sows of the West Run 
Herd of Poland Chinas, and a number of males. 
Also several summer and fall pigs, all of the 
best blood, and entitled to registration. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


R.S BEATY, Reliance. Va. 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $1C0 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, - . 




















Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hiocgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. , 





W.H. COFFMAN’S ceo crates 
Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 


ready to mail free to breeders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


CHRISTMAS BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS ! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at alltimes. Write or come and see 


E.W. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 
HEREFORD COW AND BULL FOR SALE 


I have a very fine registered Hereford cow and 
bull three years old which I wilisell: also young 
bull calf, entitled to registration. 

$100.00 will buy the bull. 

$100.00 will buy the cow. 

$50.00 will buy the calf. 

If interested write 








oO. L. JOYNER, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Stallions For Sale! 








[1 LIVE STOCK 





Some Interesting Figures That 


Messrs. Editors: It is a fact that 
many farmers in this section of the 
South feed their work animals al- 
most entirely on corn; and it is also 
a most regrettable fact that many, 
many of them do not raise sufficient 
corn to meet their needs, but from 
time immemorial have been wedded 
to the habit of buying high-priced 
Western or Northern corn at ruin- 
ous expense. I wonder how many 
realize that the annual cost of feed- 
ing 12 ears morning and night and 
6 at noon, or 30 ears total per day, 
at the present price of $1.00 per 


AND DAIRY. Ol 


. The Cost of Feeding a Horse. 


Should Show Farmers the Need 


of Growing Their Own Feed. 


bushel is $113.88, or nearly the cost 
of a good horse. The accompanying 
table tells a story. 

Three large, full ears will shell 
out a quart, and there are 96 ears, 
or 32 quarts, in one bushel, weigh- 
ing 56 pounds. If there is a lesson 
to be learned from perusing these 
figures, it is that every farmer should 
first make certain that he raises am- 
ple corn, hay, peas, to _ provide 
abundantly for all his stock, and let 
all other crops be an after consider- 
ation. Let us hear from some broth- 
er farmer who is buying dollar corn, 

G. C. FALCONER. 





Cest Of Feeding Corn. 











Two 2-year-old stallions, and one 2-year-old 
filly; also two 3-ye%r-old stallions, all register- 
ed. Good clean fiat bone. good style and action 
and sound and blask. Will sell low considering 
quality. THOS. R. SMITH, 

LINCOLN, London Co., Va. 


Pure-bred HerefordCattle. 


The Great Beef Producers. 





Write for prices and particulars, or come and 
see them. 
B. B. MILLER, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





Mister Dairyman, 
Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 
Before you buy 
get our prices on 
Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
Poultry of Standard Varieties. 


We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 


Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 








R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 


—-IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 

4a — Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black pepreseet Dogs =: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and nee in season, address OPEN VIEW 

t. 


K bt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 











Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing in all the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Peland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 

ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 





| The Aberdeen Angus 


| Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
| priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald,-N. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 








Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 





FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


Petersburg, Va. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, $3 $3 $3 $3 



































When You Feed. 
Selling Price} Cost per Cost per l 
per Bushel. Ear. Quart. 12 Ears or 4/18 Ears or 6,24 Ears or 8,30 Ears or 10 
Qts. per Day./Qts. per Day.|Qts. per — per Day. 
$ .50 $0. 0052 $0. 0156 $0. 0624 $0.0936 $0. 1248 $0. 1560 
+55 0.0057 0.0172 0.0688 0.1032 0.1376 0.1720 
-60 0. 0062 0.0188 0. 0752 0. 1128 0. 1504 0. 1880 
-65 0. 0087 0.0203 0.0818 0.1218 0. 1624 0. 2030 
-70 0.0073 0.0219 0. 0876 0.1314 0.1752 0.2190 
75 0.0078 0. 0234 0.0986 0. 1404 0. 1872 0. 2340 
-80 0 0083 0. 0250 0. 1000 0. 1500 0. 2000 0. 2500 
+85 0.0088 0. 0266 0. 1064 0. 1596 0. 2128 0. 2660 
-90 0.0094 0.0280 0.1120 0. 1680 0. 2240 0.2800 
+95 0.0099 0. 0297 0. 1188 0.1782 0. 2376 0. 2970 
1.00 0.0104 0. 0312 0. 1248 0. 1872 0. 2496 0.3120 
The Cost for One Year of 365 Days Will be as Follows: 
$22.7 $34.16 $45.55 $56. 94 
25-11 37.67 50. 22 62.78 
27.45 41.17 54.90 68. 62 
29. 64 44.46 59. 28 74.09 
31.97 47.96 63. 95 79.93 
34.16 51.24 68.32 85.40 
36.50 54.75 73.00 91.25 
38. 84 58. 25 77.67 7.09 
40.88 61.32 81.76 102.20 
43.36 65.04 86. 72 108.40 
45.55 68.33 91.10 113.88 




















ginia State Fair this year. 


for Mr. French’s article on the 


in your locality. 








Here is a picture of the First Prize Shropshire Ram at the Vir- 
He splendidly illustrates the compact, 
blocky build of this popular, profitable breed. R 
how a Tennessee farmer's flock of sheep paid him, and look out 


There is more money in sheep than in dogs; and the thing for 
you and your neighbors to do is to get some sheep—go in to- 
gether and do it, and then dispose of some of the worthless dogs 
Some day every one will wonder.that the peo- 
ple of the South should ever have been so afraid of dogs. 





[Courtesy Modern Farming. 


Read on page !1 


winter feeding of sheep next week. 

















make the get a compromise between 
the natures of the sire and the dam, 








but is likely to make the get some- 








| thing of a freak. Have the sire and 








this paper. 


When writing advertisers, please mention 


‘the dam of harmonious natures if 
| possible. 





The mating of extremes does not 


Give preference to those animals 
that possess vigor and sound consti- 
tutions, when selecting breeders. Oth- 
er points may be valuable, but with- 
out vigor and good constitutions the 
animals cannot produce the payilé 
kind of offspring. 
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[Co LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


Is There Money in Sheep? 


A Small Flock Returns a Profit of More Than One Hundred 
Per Cent in One Year. 


Editors: By referring to 
our books, we find on the first day 
of January, 1907, we had on hand 
twenty-eight head of Cheviot sheep, 
twenty-six ewes and two bucks. The 
first day of January, 1908, we had 
on hand thirty-six head, thirty-four 
ewes and two bucks. We had sold 
during the year wool and animals to 
the value of $292.98. While during 
this year we did not keep an exact 
account of the feed bill, we well 
know that the eight head increase in 
the flock far more than paid the feed 
pill. In fact, we are confident that 
the benefit derived from the manure 
of a flock of sheep and the benefit 
derived from them by their destroy- 
ing noxious weeds over-pays the feed 
bill any year; but, allowing the eight 
head increase for cost of feed and 
in addition to this valuing our origi- 
nal twenty-eight head at $10 each, 
makes $280. That and the amount 
sold, $292.93, gives more than 100 
per cent profit. This ought to satis- 
fy even a Jew. 
* * * 

In the year, 1905, with a flock of 
eighteen head of sheep and a flock 
of twenty-three head of Angora goats, 
we sold in wool and animals from 
our flock of sheep to the value of 
$144, and had _ nineteen head of 


Messrs. 


sheep January 1, 1906; and from 
our flock of goats we sold mohair 
and animals to the value of $148, 
and had twenty-eight head of goats 
January 1, 1906. In that year we 
did not keep the feed bill of the 
sheep, but did of the goats; and 
find we fed them fifteen bushels of 
oats during the year. It is true that 
we sell most of our sheep and goats 
for breeding purposes at fair prices; 
but if we sold them for butcher pur- 
poses, there would still be big money 
in sheep and goats. 
* s 8 


It has‘ long been a wonder to us 
why more Southern farmers do not 
breed sheep, as the old adage that 
their hoof is golden is indeed true, 
for they will range all over the farm 
and place a fillet of richly concen- 
trated fertilizer in almost any track 
they make. They are an animal and 
a piece of machinery combined; they 
mow the weeds and scatter their own 
fertilizer. The same will apply to 
goats, which are even better brow- 
sers than sheep; and either make the 
most toothsome roast of meat that 
can be placed on the farmer’s table. 
We trust the day is near when the 
South will raise fewer dogs and more 
sheep and goats. 

H. C. DAVIDSON. 


Obion Co., Tenn. 








THE KIND OF SEPARATOR TO 
BUY. 


Get a Hand Separator of Reliable | 


Make and Suitable Size. 


Having decided to make the most 
out of your milk by using a separa- 
tor, the next question is, ‘‘What kind 
shall I buy?’’ 

Hand separators may be procured 
in sizes varying in capacity from 150 
pounds of milk (18 
to 1,200 pounds (144 gallons) an 
hour. The prices vary from about 
$40 for the smaller size, to $175 for 
the larger size. The capacity of the 
machine per hour should not be less} 
than 50 pounds for each cow milked. 
A ten-cow herd would then require a 








gallons) an hour |} 


| gradually accustomed to it. 


| 


500-pound capacity separator, and an | 


eighteen-cow herd, a 900-pound ca- 
pacity. 

There are many makes of yood 
separators now found on the market 
which are sold as cheaply as 
of the poorer ones: 

(1) Buy a standard machine—one 
that has a good recommendation and 


many | 


is known to be durable and reliable. | 


(2) Don’t buy the average ‘‘cata- 
log house’? machines. They often do 
good work, 


but as a rule do not last | 


long enough. Many of them are| 
cheap in construction as well as in 
price. 

(3) Buy a well-known machine— | 
one that is guaranteed jin construc- | 


tion, material, 

(4) Secure the machine 
“near-by” reliable agency. 

H. M. BAINE! 

Professor of Farm Mechanics, 
rado Agricultural College. 


from a 


Colo- 





COTTONSEED MEAL FOR HOGS. 
Messrs. Editors: I notice 
some one advising corn meal 
and cottonseed meal for hogs. 
We have supposed that cotton- 
Seed meal was fatal to hogs. We 
find “Digester” tankage a good 
feed for hogs; but have feared 


to try cottonseed meal. 


and clean skimming. | 


Kindly tell us through your 
columns how to feed it safely, 
successfully, and profitably, and 
greatly oblige, 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 


Editorial Answer: We do. not 
recommend the feeding of cottonseed 
meal to hogs, although it has often 
given good returns when fed in 
small quantities to hogs that are 
Tank- 
age is just as cheap, and far safer. 
Stick to it. If we could get nothing 
else except the cottonseed meal to 
balance up a corn ration, we would 
certainly use it. But there are plenty 
, of other feeds; and if you use it you 
must run the risk. 





Horse Remedy. 


I have a horse that rubs him- 
self often, especially the root of 
the tail. He eats heartily, but 
the hair looks bad and the skin 
is tight. I have given him some 
“stock powder,” but have no re- 
sults—only a looseness of the 
bowels. Please give me a rem- 
edy. A READER. 


(Answer by Consulting Veterinarian. 
J. C. Robert, Macon, Miss.) 
Would advise that you give twice 
daily 30 drops of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic on his feed; and after 


| washing with,soap and water the ir- 


ritated part, apply a 3 per cent solu- 


| tion of creolin in water. 


| 








CLIP YOUR HORSES NOW 


Every horse should be clipped now. Clipping makes your horses look better, 
feel better and work better. Clipped horses dry quickly, instead of standing for 
hours in the cold nights with a long wet coat of hair; clipped horses rest well 
and their food does them good. Progressive farmers and horse owners 


everywhere now clip regularly, The easiest, quickest way to clip is with the 


Stewart No. 1 BALL BEARING $750 


Clipping Machine—Price, oniy 


This splendid machine has all gears cut from solid steel bar, enclosed in 
dirt proof gear case; all wearing parts are file hard; 6 ft. highest grade flexible 
shaft andthe famous Stewart clipping knife. We guarantee it to Please you 
better thanany other machine made at any price or it may be return- 

ed at our expense for refund of all money paid out. Send$2.00and 

we will shipC.O.D. for the balance. Ask for big new catalogue. Write today 


“ Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 157 Ohlo Street, Chicago. 

















Manure Spreaders 


Sold Direct to You—On a Month’s Approval Test— 
Cash or Time Payments —Freight Allowed 


The AMERICAN Manure Spreader has proved its merits to the American Farmer— 
as the STANDARD for all Manure Spreaders—and that is why it has so many 
imitators. The AMERICAN is the result of over 25 years of actual manufac- 
turing experience and will pay for itself in less than a year, out of the time 
and money it saves you. one manandan American Spreader will do as 
much work as three men and two wagonsspreading manure the old way 
—and do it better besides covering twice as much ground. Write 
for our proposition, prices and Catalog and our Free Book of 
valuable information on Fertilization. 
Sane HARROW COMPANY 
718 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 
Our branches enable us ¢0 make prompt ship- 
ments. Get an American Manure Spreader 
= or a Detroit Tongueless Disc Har 
tow by ordering early. 








Southern 
Farmers 


are beginning to 
realize the wonder- 
ful advantage to be 
gained by dairying. 

Ist. It benefits the 
soil and increases its 
value. 

2nd. It insures 






REDUCE YOUR GUANO BILL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from your stable and 
lot manure, compost. etc. Fu ly guaranteed. 
A postal will get our Catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga. 


steady income. 
(RED CHIEF 


>) The most successful dairymen 
use 
CORN SHELLER $2 
FREIGHT PREPAID Tubular Separators 


Adjusts itself to any size ear, hae aa 
shells clean, Without guie the because of their simplicity, dura- 
rain; throws cob outsi lamps on cas . 
arrel or box; runs easy; guaran- bility and efficiency. 
; Seed 13 ce paroot ng panier. The Tubular appeals to South- 
y poupeid to our coe. — ern farmers because it fulfills, 
pos yp has = easily and well, the conditions 
BRINLY-HARDY C0. prevailing in the South, especially 
INCORPORATED . : : 
>¢ Ip is em- 
334 East Main Street, where inexperienced help is 
ployed. 
The Tubular has been proven 
the ideal separator for the South 
—it stood the test right in your 
locality. 


Louisville, Ky. 
106 South Front Street, 

Catalogue 283 tells why. 
for it—sent free. 


Memphis, Tenn, 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


West Chester, Penna. 


HIGH PRICED CORN 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Hl. 


a sure and 




















Write 


INVALUABLE INFORMATION 
By JOHN M. STAHL 
IN BOOK FORM. SENT FREE. 


Scientific Publishing Co., 


DEPT. 25 SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 

















GRIND EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, WHEAT, OATS. BARLEY AND RYE 


INTO MEAL, FLOUR, OR FEED. 


THEY ARE SIMPLE, STRONG, EFFICIENT AND 


OF UNEQUALED QUALITY AND CAPACITY 


SUITABLE FOR ENGINES OF ALL SIZES. 
Catalogue Free 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Box 101, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















When writing to advertisers piea.e mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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SQ 
BALEYOURHAY \ 
EASILY, QUICKLYano PROFITABLY 'N 


WITH AN s\ 
lH-GPULL POWER PRESS \s 


H*: of any kind—or straw—baled on an 7. Hf. C. Pull-Power Press 




















































commands a better price aeons - bales are clean cut—com- 
—uniform size and neatly formed. 
“er your hay this way and you can get it to the best market 
more quickly for the best price, or keep it iongest to wait for top prices. 
Progressive farmers, planters and hay raisers everywhere who own 
them know the great advantages of 7. H. C. Pull-Power Hay Presses overt 
the old style presses and it will pay you to investigate them. 
Unquestionably baling hay for market, or feeding purposes is becom- 
ing most general, so consider I. H. C. presses for your own use. 


Solid and Substantial 


I. H. C. presses, made for either one or two horses, are made very \ Y \ 








strong and durable, principally of steel and iron. They are solid and sub- 
stantial, clean cut in design and have nothing flimsy about them. 

No experience is necessary to operate an I. H.C. press. The feed 
opening is large. The powers are simple and dependable, working on the 
compound lever principle—give two strokes of the plunger to one revolu- 
tion of the sweep. Full circle type with only 4-inch step-over for team. 

There is no extra draft on the horse or horses when the pressure is 
greatest and no jerking or chafing, or pounding, as on old style presses. 

With a one-horse I. H.C. press two men and a boy can easily bale 
from eight to ten rg Se average conditions. On this press 

2 amber is 1 inches. : : 
0 ithe two-horse I. H. C. press under similar conditions from ten to 
fifteen tons aday is the average capacity. On this press the bale cham- 
ber is madein three amen eh | = a lagd 18, and 17 by 22 inches. 

he presses are very light in draft. . 

ets aeeaaee will bale any kind of hay or straw, including timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, pea vines, etc. The capacity, 
of course, varies with the material being baled. 


Special Features 


ong the special features of these presses which you will appreciate 

are ipo teed oponinixt, perfect working roller tuckers, simple and efficient 

powers which operate on the compound lever principle, no extra increase 

of draft when pressure is greatest, and the great advantage of pulling the 
er instead of pushing it. 

aim 7 not failto earn the superiority of the I. H. C. presses before buy- ) 





ing. ‘Call and take the matter up with the International local agent or 
write for catalog and lithographed hanger. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U.S. A, 
(Incorporated) 


~ 








dd 





and PEAS 


Will enrich your land, fatten your stock, and pug money in 
your pocket. The best way to plant these crops is to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower 


HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 


Ist. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 

2nd. The open . furrows let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus enrich the 
soil instead of wa°hing it away. 

3rd. Peas drilled in with this machine yield more full pods, the vines do not fall 
down so badly, and the drill saves its cost by using fewer costly seed. 

4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice as much. 

5th. The Drill is worth its cost as a Guano Distributor for all purposes. 


The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 
better. They use it in preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 


Now is the time to buy. Write at once for further informstion. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 





FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre.. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
PRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN (Mass. ), the lead- 
ing New England journal with a world-wide RIVER SIDE STOCK 
reputation. Independent. able, progressive. Es- FARM 
tablished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. Daily éd 
Berkshire pigs from 
fine registered stock 


(Morning), %8.00; Sunday, $2.00; Weekly, $1.00, 

Specimen copies of either edition sent free on 

application. The Weekly Republican wlll be | Prices $5-00 to $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
sent free for one month to any one who wishes . 

ech L. M. Cooper, - - - Autryville, N.C 











































FARM NEWS AND NOTES. 


Preparations are being made for 
the testing on an extensive scale of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s new hog cholera serum, 
in Tennessee. Ninety-six hogs were 
inoculated with the serum last week; 
and it is hoped that at last a relief 
has been found from this dread dis- 
ease, 

* + 8 

Mr. A, Coster, a farmer and mer- 
chant, of Concord, N. C., is reported 
to have made 114 bushels of corn 
from an acre, of the Berkshire Pro- 
lific, and 108 bushels on an acre of 
Cocke’s_ Prolific. He used 400 
pounds nitrate of soda and 8s00 
pounds of other fertilizer on the two 
acres. 

s+ * 

Organizer J. G. Armstrong, of the] 
Farmer’s Union, who has been ear- 
nestly at work in Wake County, 
North Carolina, for some time, will 
effect a county organization at the 
court house in Raleigh, Saturday, 
December 12th at 10 a. m. We most 
heartily commend the Farmers’ 
Union to our readers, both in our 
home county and in all others. 

* * 

Commissioner of Agriculture Wat- 
son, of South Carolina, estimates the 
total cotton crop of 1908 at 12,551,- 
086 bales. This estimate is based on 
the ginners’ reports of November 14, 
and on reports from the Commission- 
ers of Agriculture of the various cot- 
ton States. Mr. Watson says that 
he is convinced that more than ihe 
usual per cent of the crop has been 
ginned to date, and that the crop will 
not be so large as the ginners’ re- 
ports might imply. 








Free Sample of Roofing You Don’t 
Have to Paint. 


The makers of Amatite Roofing have adver- 
tised their goods very extensively. but the min- 
eral surface proposition is unfamiliar to many 
people who do not see how it is possible to 
make a flexible, pliable roofiing with a surface 
of real stone. 

Any man will recognize that a mineral surface 
will wear longer, for instance, than a painted 
surface, but one has to see how Amatite is made 
to really appreciate its advantages. The man- 
ufacturers, therefore. distribute samples very 
freely, and you can get ene very easily by ad- 
dressing a postal card to the manufacturers’ 
nearest office. Address The Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company, New York Chicago, PhWadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Allegheny, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Boston. London, Eng. 


‘AERMOTOR GASOLINE PUMP 
= Engine complete ready to 
-attach, as shown, to “any 
pump,’ in 30 minutes 
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And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
Cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - N. C. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 











SPECIAL ~7 
CHRISTMAS 


OFFERINGS 








No. 1, Stieff Up., beautiful figur- 

ed mahogany,-..__.._.__. $875.00 
No. 2. Stieff Up.,dark mahogany, 350,00 
No. 3. Shaw Up.. beautiful figur- 

ed mahogany,.--......... 325.00 
No. 4. Shaw Up., dark mahogany, 300.00 
No. 5. Kohler Up., beautiful fig- 


ured mahogany,.....___. 275,00 
No. 6. Kohler Up., beautiful fig- 

ured mahogany,...____.. 250.00 
No. 7. Foster, art finish mahoga- 

Bp cuscececcnessauecasivss SOUR 
No. 8. Lester, mahogany ..._____. 250.00 


Slightly Used Pianos. 
No. 9. Stieff Up., dark mahogany, $325 00 
No. 10. Shaw Up., dark mahogany. 275 00 
No. 11. Ivers & Pond, figured ma- 


1 a ee 275.00 
No. 12. Kohler Up., figured ma- 

bop a en 225.00 
No. 13. Kohler Up., dark mahoga- 

TAP tine cnas oun ls sc cuwentkons « 200,00 
No. 14. Kohler Up., dark mahoga- 

DY ¢. scassteuscesscccuscuess T7605 

Second-Hand Pianos. 

No. 15, Stieff, in elegant condi- 

tion, fine tone,--.... ._.. $275.00 
No. 16. Marshall & Wendall, fig- 

ured mahogany,.-........ 200,00 
No, 17. Everett, forest green ..__. 175.00 
No. 18. Everett, oak,.............. 150.00 

Squares. 

No. 19. Mathushek, mostexcellent 

DIMNG  Sctwtdecusecnesn cess $125.00 
No. 20. Grovesteen & Fuller. ex- 

cellent condition,._._._.. 85 00 
No. 21. Grovesteen & Fuller,..__.. 75.00 
No. 22. Bacon & Raven, -..._...... 25-00 


Twenty-five Organs ranging in price 
from $25 to $75. These organs are in 
perfect condition—can’t be told from 
new. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of 


The STIEFF and SHAW 


The Pianos With 
The Sweet Tone. 








Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St, Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


























THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable. 
No “rattle-trap” trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
| ticld tests invited. 
| Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
Suate Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc., free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 


unn, N.C. 








The FARMERS’ GARDEN 

+A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in 
dispensable—not only in a village 
garden but on largest farms. 

Farmers should grow all manner 

‘of vegetables and “live on the fat 
ofthe land.” Should provide 
succulent roots for Cattle,Swine, / 
Poultry, and save high 
ip ey feed stuff. Great 
Habor saving tools 
lof special value a 


Only One 0 
Many 
ron Age Tools 





TERRACING ? DITCHING? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 

Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs,.Ga- 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 











Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








A BIG FEATURE NEXT WEEK. - 


On this page next week or the 
week after at latest we hope to print 
perhaps the most notable article that 
has ever appeared in our department, 
an article of deep interest and sug- 
gestiveness not only to all carriers 
put to all patrons and farmers as 
well—‘‘Magnify the Rural Free De- 
livery,” by Bro. T. Ivey, of Cary. 
Look out for this big feature and 
don’t forget to discuss it at your next 
Association meeting. A cut of our 
worthy president, C. H. Baines, will 
also appear in an early issue. 

* * * 


I hope both patrons and carriers 


read Brother Warlick’s letter in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. The po- 
sition of rural mail boxes so as not 
to be accessible is the cause of con- 
siderable trouble to many carriers. 

On some routes the postoffice in- 
spctors have requested patrons to 
place them in conformity to require- 
ments. They generally do so, and I 
would here request all carriers when 
accompanied by inspectors to eall 
their attention to this matter. 

And the first patron that heeds 
this suggestion without being re- 
minded from the official source will 
be awarded a double blue ribbon and 
receive honorable mention in The 
Progressive Farmer. 








w/ THE MARKETS. ez 








RALEIGH COTTON. 


Off grades -..-----------------  ------ WD wccucc 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 28, 1908. 

There is little news to report about 
our market. The dry weather con- 
tinues and receipts continue small, 
consequently prices are very stiff and 
slightly higher. As soon as we have 
a@ warm rain now, we shall have very 
large receipts, as farmers will be 
anxious to market at least a portion 
of their crop before Christmas, and 
the time is becoming short. Offer- 
ings show less damaged tobacco than 
at the beginning of the season. The 
quality of the offerings is very good, 
both of sun-cured and fired tobaccos. 

There was a sale of some 29 hogs- 
heads of sea damaged Western to- 
baccos which sold at full prices. 





























Bright 
Wrappers’ Fillers 
loo ae ~.-. |12 @14 7 @9 
MET Sacoien- ace sos seus 114 @23 9 @I11 
ea eee | 23 @50 11 @12 
Cutters Smokers 
Geman. osc cccccc esses 110 @12 | 5 @8 
RUE 2205 x omens 12 @13 | 8 @9 
6S eee 113 @20 | 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
0S 5 @7 
[eee ee 7 @9 
a eae 9 @12 
|. RSE Seo ieee 12 @l4 
Common Primings ....--...-------- aa 
Good to Fine Primings--........---- - @ 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 28, 1908. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
— and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 
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B. E. Peas, per bag....-.------------ 4.00 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 28, 1908. 
D, S.C. R. Sides, packed_..----- : 9 


a 





m9 
D. 8. Bellies, packed -... --.--- 10% 
. SS Gist ae 8% 
Butter—Creamery..-.-..---------- 28 
Hams— Choice, ‘as to size and 
TR Ei a a an eee 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces....-..- = 10% 
Pearl meal $1.80 
eal. Common 1.75 
Hay—Timothy 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn, white 90 
Corn, mixe e 88 
ts—Clipped white.........-.---- 65 
| Oa ce 63 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 90 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds. ----- $1.50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.--- 1.50 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds. ----- 1.10 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ------ pe 


60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds -....------ 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel. 50 
tton sacks, per cwt. ....-.----- 39 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 80 
Rebundled-. aa sniie 80 
eee $1.05 
esging—2 pounds ......---------- 7% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent------ $5. 5 
o 











ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, Nov. 28, 1908. 


Common Medium 
to medium to good 
8 65@ 90 8 90@110 
80@115 115@125 
95@135 135@ 155 
115@14€ 145@ 175 
130@150 155@ 225 








CHICAGO HORSES. 
Chicago, Nov. 28, 1908. 
Poor 


Good 

to fair to choice 

(Ug Ce ee ee $125@165 $170@315 

Loggers and feeders --..--- 60@ 160 165@215 
Farm mares and small 

chunks 120@150 

Light drivers 125@200 

Actors and coachers. -- 140@ 350 

Carriage pairs 325675 

Western (branded) -.-- 60@,100 

eee ee 150@200 








I prefer your paper to any I take, 
as it suggests things to do next week 
instead of in the past, as some agri- 
cultural papers.—W. W. M., Neta, 
Va. 


Barred P. Rocks and S. C. Buff Leg- 
horns, 


Awarded 8 premiums on 11 entries at Raleigh 
State Fair 1908. 100 fine breeders for sale. Write 
JAS. M. SPOON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Black Javas, Red Caps and Black 
Langshans For Sale. 


Birds as good as the best. If interested write 
me. Yours to please, TT. BP. Die N 


FANCY POULTR 
price list. 
Horn cattle. 











Monroe, N. Cc. 





Ten breeds, 
° Write for 
Poland China hogs, Short 


TUGGLE BROS., 
BRUSH CREEK, Tennessee. 


COCKERELS FOR SALE! 


Choice Brown Leghorn cockerels to go at $1 
each. Also nice young stock of Buff Orping- 
tons, Reds, Brown Leghorns and Silver Span- 
gled Hamburgs, at $1 to $2 each. 


Frank Hendricks, - - - Pickens, S. C. 
House and Land for Sale 


At a Great Bargain. 








Ten-room house and 200 acres of land—100 in 
cultivation. 


W. J. MOORE, 


East Market Street, - - - Wilmington, N. C. 


PECAN 


BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
SINE, Army Auction Bargains 





























Sere. \ Tents-$1.90 up} Old Pistols - + + $ .50 0: 

Shoes + 1 25 ‘* | Officers’ Swords, new 1.75 ** 

i. ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “‘ | Cavairy Sabres ‘* 1.50 ° 

: “* Bridles - 1.00 “* | Untrorms ¢ *“ 1.25 * 
“  Leggins,pr.15 ‘‘ | 7 Shot Carbine “ 3.50 

















1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE, 260 large pages, con- 
taining thousands of beautiful illustrations—with 1908 
supplement, wholesale and retail prices. Mailed for 15 
cents (stamps). 15 ACRES GOVT, AUCTION GOODS, 


fm FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Rroadway, New York 























Pure Duroc Jersey Swine.| DUR OC JERSEYS 


Pigs either sex; bright cherry colors; extra I have for sale 4 Duroc Jerseys, bred, at $23 00 
breeding, and beautiful forms. For priees|each. Also Co-operative Prolific cotton and 
write B. A, WHITAKER & CO., corn seed carefully selected. Address 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. W. R. AUSTIN, R. F. D. No. 2, Raleigh, N. C. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 


Fruit, Vegetable and Syrup 


g 
Standard Size and Quality. C A'N S Capacity 100,000 Per Day. 


Best and Cheapest House to Buy Cans, Labels and 
Canning House Supplies. 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING. 


121 North Carolime St., - - - 























Baltimore, Md, 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? ° 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hulle rs and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 
thegin. They are fully guaran and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue, 
PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Write for Price and Guaranty on ga,3 


This AGME"szs87i. 


For many years the favorite because it is ‘‘the 
harrow of all work’’—the only implement a man needs 
for following the plow in any field—or stirring any 
kind of soil. 
it Grushes, Cuts, Lifts, Turns, Smoothes 

and Levels in One Operation 
Yet it puts less strain on the horses than any other harrow, 
owing to the sharp, sloping knives. The knives cut through 
the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, leaving the trash be- 
low the surface, while other harrows drag this to the top, where its 
fertilizing value is wasted. 

Also Best For Covering Seed. The curving coulters turn every inch of 
the soil. Made in different sizes, from 3 feet to 17% feet in width. 

Examine the Acme at your dealers. If not there, we will ship direct. 

Write for Catalog and Valuable Book on ‘Preparation of the Soil."’ Free to you. 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 136 Central Ave., Millington, N. J. 


Riding Harrow 
Lightest Draft 











now. 


Lowest Pricea 


Our book by experts on ‘'Prep- 
aration of the Soil.’’ The 
study of this book means 
larger and better 
crops for you. 
Write postal 














Glowing Heat 


From Every Ounce of Fuel 





When the mercury drops out of sight, and 
you just can’t keep the house warm, you'll 
find it wonderfully convenient to use a 


PERFECTION 
>» Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 














It's very light—carry it about—heat any cold 
room. Turn the wick high or low—no 
danger—no smoke—no smell. Easily cared 
for and gives nine hours of 
cozy comfort at one filling of 
brass font. Finished in 
nickel and japan. Every 
heater warranted. 


with its flood of steady, 
The RAYO Lamp iran ign oust 
the long winter evenings 
—read or sew by it—won't tire your eyes. Latest improved central 
draft burner. Made of brass, nickel plated. Every lamp warranted. 
If your dealer cannot supply the Rayo Lamp or Perfection Oil 

. write our nearest agency for a descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 
Foremost Breeds 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.26 per inch, per inser- 
tion; without display, 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, or initial. 


COCKERELS 


A few good cockerels, White Wyan- 
dottes and Rhode Island Reds, of 
good egg stiains. Also 20 White 
Wyandotte hens, selected. Prices 


low, if taken now. 
Wakefield Farms, - Charlotie, N. C. 


FINE MAMMOTH: BRONZE TURKEYS 


Toms, $3.00; Hens, $2.50. 


Thoroughbred White Wyandotte Cockerels 
$1.50 each. P. G. HERMAN, Conover, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for batching $1.50 per 15, and 
fine stock for sale at all times, 


C.L. PEIRCE, - - ~- Columbus, Go.| 


For Sale Cheap ! 


White Wyandottes, hardy mountain- 
eers, also large Bronze Turkey tom, 
a show bird. 


JAS. J. FLEMING, : : Monterey, Tenn. 


Cockerels for Sale. 


Barred and Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
and Buff Orpingtons. 
hens and pullets. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


WEST RALEIGH, N.C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and. Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 
PIGEON Homers and Carneaux. My 
a pigeons are tip top, my prices 


are half others are_asking. 
SY DNEY JOHNSON, 
BOYDTON, Virginia. 

















or a few 





Haley, Tenn. 





Guaranteed mated banded 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, My Brahmas 
and C. I. G 

lem Pekin Duck Eggs, 
B $1.25fo 
Send tor folder, it’s free. 


“NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 

Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 

Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $ 

Milk White Guinea Eggs - - 

Purple Guinea Eggs - - 
Above prices for next sixty days only. Order 

at.once. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 
and Brooder. The best 


UY an Incubator 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 











sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 







prrvid opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. nny to get out of fix. 
last a 


Simple, easy and durable. Will 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, _... 
where other Automatic gates failed. Boe 
Guaranteed to satisfy or aiges refund- i . 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wire & troa “-; == 





@- THE POULTRY YARD. -© 





With Proper Care Roup and S 


They Are Now Common—Ho 
Chickens. 
Messrs. Editors: Rural Car- 


riers are expected to ask ques- 
tions for and to carry news to 
their patrons. I would like to 
ask Uncle Jo, or some poultry 
raiser, the cause of sorehead 
among chickens and for a rem- 
edy. This disease is very pre- 
valent on my route. 
JOHN H. ANDERSON. 

Dudley, N. C. 


Answer: There are all sorts of 
theories advanced as to the cause of 
this disease. Such as mosquito or 
chigger bites, scratches from briers, 
and impoverished condition of the 
blood.- I have long contended, after 
years of close observation, that it was 
due to the fowl catching cold, either 
from roosting in trees or damp hen 
houses, or being caught out in a 


Sorehead and Chickenpox. 


orehead Would be as Rare as 
w and’ When to Doctor Sick 


There are lots of remedies used by 
poultry raisers that are said to be 
good, though the best I ever found 
was the application of a keen-edged 
tool on that portion of the bird’s 
anatomy where Jane wears the beads. 
Treat the Bird Before It is Ready 

to Die. 

A mixture of lard and sulphur ap- 
plied to the sore has been found ben- 
eficial. Also lard and carboliec acid, 
a few drops to a tablespoonful of 
lard. Another is an ointment made 
of axle grease and sulphur. To my 
notion outward applications may be 
all right, but I prefer working from 
the inside and driving the disease 
out. Therefore I use the remedies 
first mentioned, quinine and kero- 
sene followed by salts. 

If poultry raisers would watch 





heavy rain. I think I am right, as 
the first symptoms of the diease are 
a running at the nose and watery 
eyes, very much like the first steps 
of a cold in a human. 


The Treatment. 


If the diease is noticed in time, 
when little bubbles are seen on the 
nostrils, it can be cured ususally in 
a day or two. Treat as you would 
a cold, giving a few broken doses of 
quinine and dropping a few drops of 
kerosene oil down the throat and up 
nostrils. In a day or two give small 
dose of salts, and your fowl will be 
all right; but if allowed to run on 
from the slight cold to sorehead the 
birds name is ‘‘Dennis,’’ with -a big 
D, for it is uphill work and a nasty, 
thankless job trying to cure it. 
There are no words to describe the | 
odor thrown off by a sorehead chick- 
en, and the sooner its toes are turned | 








to the roots of the grass the better. | food. 


their chickens closely during Octo- 
ber and and early November, and on 
first appearance of cold go to work 
on the sick bird, roup and sorehead 
would not be heard of; but they al- 
low the cold to run on heedless of 
the danger, and right there trouble 
begins. 


Chickenpox Not Serious. 


Now there is another disease of- 
ten taken for sorehead and that is 
chickenpox. This disease is confined 
to the young stock, it is character- 
ized by numerous little black bumps 
appearing on the comb, wattles and 
face of the chicken. This is rarely 
fatal and will pass off in a few weeks 
leaving no serious results like sore- 
head. An application of vaseline 
with a few drops of turpentine or 
carbolic acid added will usually effect 
a cure. Botht diseases are contagious, 
and sick birds should, if possible, be 
isolated and fed highly on nutritious 
UNCLE JO. 





in Winter. 


Messrs. Editors: Kindly give 
information as to green foods 
for chickens—such as _ turnip, 
ruta baga and mustard greens, 
as well as roots, also sweet and 
Irish potatoes and the like. We 
are informed by some who think 
they know, that this green feed 
will not be good for laying hens. 
I have a general supply of this 
food for my fowls, but do not 
wish to feed what will be detri- 
mental to them. 

Y.-B. DUNLAP. 


Editorial Answer: Certainly, use 
green feed for chickens of all ages, 
especially in winter when there is 
not likely to be a good supply un- 
less there is some provision made 
for it. The only way green feed 
could injure chickens in good health 
is to feed them too much and not to 
give them enough grain to balance 
the ration. Green feed is watery, 
and will not take the place of grain. 
Grain is the egg and flesh maker, 
but green feed is just as necessary 
for the fowls as hay is for a horse 
that has to work while being fed 
corn or oats. Green feed will keep 
the bowels in good condition and 
give bulk to the ration, two very 
desirable things. If there is an ap- 
parent looseness of the bowels at 
any time it may be an indication that 
less green and more hard food should 
be used. In winter more fowls suffer 
for want of green feed than suffer 
from too much of it, but even a 
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Works, 602 S. Rogister St. Salma MD. 


good thing can be overdone. 


Green Feed Necessary for Chickens | 


Crop-bound Chickens. 


Please tell me in your next 
issue of The Progressive Farmer 
what to do for crop-bound chick- 
ens. My birds retain food in 
the crop and in some cases the 
trouble has been fatal. P.F. J. 


The full crops must be 


Reply: 
emptied. If the mass is dry, long 
grass, then the crop should be cut 


open and the contents removed. Cut 
through the skin, making a clean 
incision one inch in length. Pull 
this a little to one side and cut 
through the crop. Do not have the 
two cuts over one another. Work 
out the contents of the crop. Feel for 
any obstruction at the outlet of the 
crop and if found, remove. Sew up 
first the crop and then the skin. 
Feed lightly for a day or two. If 
|possible keep the bird from _ the 
|thing that caused the ‘‘crop-bound.” 


UNCLE JO. 


A Shifted Burden. 


“So you sold that miserable old 
mule of yours!” 





“Yassir,’” replied Mr. Erastus 
| Pinkley; ‘‘foh real money.” 
| “Doesn’t it weigh on your con- 
| science?’’ 


‘Well, boss, I’s done had dat mule 
on my mind so long it’s kind of a 
relief to change off and git ’im on 
my conscience.’’—-Washington Star. 





The cabbage crop is one of growing 
importance all over the South. Next 
week we shall have a very practical 
paper telling just how to grow it. 
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Keith’s Phosphate Lime 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


Double your Wheat, Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn, Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts, Turnips, Etc., by using 

KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME. 

Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. 

The U.S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 


linas or Virginia. The percentage of 
PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 


find, and they reco d it highly for 














agricultural | purposes. 


When prepared it is easily taken up 
by the plant. 

Cost one-third high grade guano ana 
is worth more than a tonof any guano. 

For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


WILMINGTON, N. C 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” } 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS Goop”" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘ DIETZ”? 
macesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vork 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1340 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


‘BROW.N:.;EENCE 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Seay amma 
ooo a ie fonoe or *h h 
: Boiled Sy pring Wi Wires thickly ew 
1 ri Rey £ 
fo Ecleanises 150 styles at jean? seem foe 
15 to 35c per rod—-We pay Frt, Seme/emen 
‘ee sample and catalog,’ ) Bemy4 
435% The BROWN Fence & Wire Co, >See 
EYCIID Dept. «9 Cleveland, Chio, Bizckst2 


15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 722 1-26 
for 34-inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87¢. prea prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 Mts bohiale mae. 
Catalog free. Writet ‘or it toda: 
KITSELMAN BROS... 

Box 84, MUNCIE, IND. 


FENCE trace 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled he es Heavily Gaivanized to 
. Have no agents. Sell at 
penne on 30 days’ free trial. 
pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Io the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


=They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions ‘f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding & 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law- abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 















































































































Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the home-seeker, man 
acturer, and b man d by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 








WASHINGTON, D C. 
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Grow More Potatoes. 


A dispatch from Boston says that 
potatoes are likely to reach 75 cents 
a bushel wholesale in that city. If 
this figure is reached it is predicted 
that there will be heavy importa- 
tions from the seaboard provinces of 
Canada and possibly from Europe. 

It is a notable fact that America 
seldom raises potatoes enough to 
supply the actual demand. It is only 
the high tariff that keeps out Cana- 
dian potatoes in all ordinary years; 
and sometimes it fails to do it. 

This is more remarkable when it 
ig considered that the average value 
per acre of the potato crop of the 
United States last year was $58.86, 
more than four times that of corn or 
wheat and° more than three times | 
that of cotton. In the South, where | 
weare accustomed to think Irish | 
potatoes cannot be successfully | 
grown, the average values reached | 
surprising figures, being $68 in North | 
Carolina, $77 in South Carolina, $83 | 
in Georgia, $95 in Alabama, and $83 | 





in Mississippi. The average yield 
for the country was 95.4 bushels per 
acre; for North Carolina, 80 bushels; 
for South Garolina, 70 bushels; for 
Georgia, 83 bushels; for Alabama, 
95 bushels, and for Mississippi, 90 
bushels, 

These figures show conclusively 
that potatoes can be profitably rais- 
ed in the South, if the proper land is 
selected for them, and the proper 
treatment given them. Potatoes will 
not yield well under adverse con- 
ditions. They require an abundance 
of plant food and moisture, and pro- 
tection from bugs and blight. A 
deep, rich, loose, loamy soil is best 
for them; but they may be grown 
successfully on clay soils that are 
not excessively tight, and in the 
trucking districts large crops are 
made on almost pure sand by the 
lavish use of fertilizers. 

“More land for potatoes and less 
for cotton,’> would be a good motto 
for many Southern farmers to adopt 
this coming season, 








HOW TO GRAFT. 


Simple Directions for Work What 
Any Farmer Can Learn to Do, 


“Please tell me how to graft, and 
the kinds of trees best suited to each 
other,’’ asks a correspondent. 

There are many ways of graft- 
ing, and it would take quite a chap- 
ter to tell of all. Apples and pears 
can be grafted, but peaches and 
plums are budded. The common 
method of grafting is to cut off a 
limb and split the end, and in this 
split insert a scion of one-year-old 
wood cut with three or four buds. 
The lower end is cut wedge-shaped, 
and inserted into the split so that 
the young bark will be in direct con- 
nection with the young bark of the 
stock. Then mix a putty of one 
part fresh cow dung and three parts 
smooth clay, and cover the graft 
thickly with this and wrap around 
with strips of cotton cloth. Or you 
can use grafting wax made of equal 
parts of rosin, beeswax and tallow 
heated together. The scion for 
grafting should be cut in winter and 
buried in the ground, and the graft 
made just as the stock is starting to 
grow in the spring. Peach trees are 
budded on seedlings sown in the 
spring, and the bud is inserted in 
August in a T-shaped cut made in 
the bark, the bud being cut shield- 
shaped from the young wood of the 
Same season. Peaches are budded 
afew inches above the ground, and 
the bud remains dormant till the fol- 
lowing spring, and as it grows the 
top of the seedling is cut off and the 


or less moisture, and do not come to 
as complete a dormant condition as 
deciduous trees. For this reason 
especial care is necessary in trans- 
planting to see that the root hairs 
are exposed as little as_ possible. 
Simply shaking the earth from the 
roots of evergreen trees seem to in- 
jure them. To get the best results 
with evergreens they are best taken 
up when the earth is wet about them 
as in early spring, or they may be 
irrigated to make the mud adhere to 
them. In setting they should be 
very carefully tramped so that there 
are no holes about the roots. If 
these precautions are followed as 
good results can be obtained in 
transplanting evergreens as in set- 
ting other trees. 


Planting Trees Taken From Woods. 

Many people compiain of having 
poor results in transplanting trees 
from woods or natural forests. Let 
us look at the reason. Young trees 
grown in the forest under the pro- 
tecting shade of their mother trees 
have almost ideal conditions of 
growth. The forest canopy above 
protects them from the wind and 
from the intense rays of the sun, 
while beneath them the forest floor 
supplies all the necessities of mois- 
ture and plant food. To remove a 
tree from such conditions to an 
open field is to give it a great shock 
if it is not very carefully handled 
and tended. The soil to which such 
a tree is removed should by artificial 
means be made to resemble as 
closely as possible the virgin fertility 
|of the forest soil. As more roots 





bud trained up for the tree. Apples 
are grafted on the roots of seedling 
apples. Nurserymen do this during 
the winter by cutting off the roots 


and making a splice graft, sloping|the spongy leaf mould should be 


the scion and root alike to fit togeth- 
er and tie them with waxed string. 


They are then buried till planting| dries out. 
the earth should be more carefully 


time in spring. Pears are grafted 
or budded either on seedling pear 
Stocks or for dwarf trees on French 
Angiers quince. W. F. MASSEY. 





HOW TO TRANSPLANT EVER- 
GREENS. 





More Difficult Than to Transplant | 


Deciduous Trees; but Can be 
cessfully Done. 


transplant successfully. 
to the fact that 


Suc- | 


they are constantly giving off more| Philadelphia Inquirer. 


|are removed from a forest seedling 
|in transplanting. than from a nur- 
| sery-grown tree, the top will have to 
| be cut back more. In setting all 
| removed from the roots, for when 
| exposed this porous matter readily 
In place of this mould 
packed about the roots. With for- 
est seedlings it is always best to 





mulch the surface of the ground 


about them. 
PROF. W. N. HUTT, 
| North Carolina Experiment Station. 





|known me for ten years, haven't 
Evergreens are notably difficult to| you?” she replied. 
This is due 
being evergreen | 


“Ten? 
“Do you know how old I am?’”’— 


“Can you be trusted with a se- 
cret?’”’? he asked. The woman drew 
|herself up proudly. ‘You have 


would marry him if he would. get 
his life insured and continue to use 
cigarettes.” 








GIANT ARGENTEUIL ASPARAGUS ARE THE 
BEST. Price: 100 Roots $1.00; 
1,000 for $5 00. 


CABBAGE PLANTS GIVE SATISFACTION. 


JOUANNET’S 
JOUANNET'S All Leading Varieties, Price: 1.000 for 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1 00.a1,0C0 


Everything shipped from Charleston, S.C. Cash 
with order, please. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, 
Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


PECAN 


TREES, sesciat tow prices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
Corn and Cotton Fonte ise oe penne 


y planting 
Johnson's Improved Varieties of Tested Seed. Cabbage 
plants, sweet potato plants, fruit trees, etc., at 
wholesale prices. Write for catalog to-day. 


E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., LaGrange, Ga. 
THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to § 
bushe's peas per hour. 











box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
, Quick Orders. SANBERS MFG. 
CO., Balter, Ga. 








GET ONE 


AGENTS Ww 
\ Cap. Bush Pulling Mth. 





Washington, D.C. 


Dees not break the peas = Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 


of our patented busia 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this maachine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
ANTED 

0 


200 7th Si, Souttiest 
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"FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. | ]}:'s# “itt Surat] Cabbage Plants 
Ww n- 
FRUIT, ? = sured a sien aus ann? ) Early Jersey Wakefield. 
“What did she say?” “She said she| FIZLDGROWN ( CAartestes, 


PRICES: 1,000 to 4,000 plants, $1.50 per 1.000; 5,000 
to 8,000, $1.25 per 1,000; 10000 and up, $1,00 per 
1,000, well packed and delivered at express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 
to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S. 
DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro. N. C. 

Grown in the open field 

Cabbage and weather-hardened in 

Plants - Special prices on large 

See Tae lots. 


the Piedmont section of 
The Union Plant Company, - - 


North Carolina, They wiil 
bage Plants 








Marshville, N. C. 





Price $1.59 per thousand. 


stand the winter. 

“*The Tarheel Cabbage Plant 

Man.” Millions of 
plants for fall and 
winter setting. raised 
in the open field, 
! Early Wakefield, 
™ Charleston Wakefield, 
# Succession, and Fiat 
Dutch, One thousand 
$1.50; 5,000 $1.25: 10,- 
200 $1.09; 100,000 at 90c. 
per thousacd. Ready 
G. L. B. Penny, Route 1. Raleigh, N.C, 


ATO 


If you would 








now, 





get the largest yield 
our ground will give, plant 
regory’s Seeds. Alwayssold 

under three warrants. Here’s one 
of the specials we offer this yea 

EARLY MORN PEA__. 
the earliest, largest = 
podded pea known. 
Quality of the best. 

SEED BOOK FREE 


anyone. Write to-day 
J. J.H. Grecory & Son, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

















The Improved 


MARKET CANNING. 
farmers and their families. 
formation, and prepare for the 





=z 





The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 
Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME AND 


The finest Canned Goods in The World put up by 
Write now, and get our free catalog giving full in- 


‘The Raney Canner Co, . - 


Raney Canning Outfit 


next crop. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 











different. It tells you facts, and why we cai 
SQUARE DEAL. 
country or city. 





We have told you how to add 6 
cost of less than 10 cents per bu 


Potash is profit. 
delivered in time for use. 
crops, manures and 


New York—93 Nassau Street 


SEEDS 3, ue 
City Seedsmen Prices ! 

Just drop a postal today ona tee the difference in buying your seeds in 

FORREST SEED CO., Box 56 Cortland, N. Y. 


Put both in an 









Let us send you our catalog of seeds--It’s 
nm save you money, and give you a guaranteed 







d mix 








The Last Call 


We have been telling you all 
along to use not less than 
6 per cent. of Potash in your 
wheat fertilizer. 


per cent. of Potash to bone or phos- 


phate, by mixing 100 lbs. of either with 15 lbs. of Muriate of Potash. 
Have you arranged to do this! To increase 


your wheat crop at a 
shel? 


If not, telephone to your dealer to get the Potash at once—or, to 
furnish you with a 2-8-6 fertilizer for your wheat—equaliy good for rye. 


But next week we may be too late to get the goods 
Therefore, do it now. 


Send for Our Books, containing facts about soil, 


fertilizers. Mailed /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago=Monadnock Building 











Are as good as 
tion. Over Five 


BERCKMANS’ 
TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS 


e. J 


If you contempla 














SCAPE DEPA 


grert variety at reasonable prices. 


can be procured, ard have a world-wide reputa- 

Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 

Catalogue free. 

. BERCKMANS CO., 
Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 

Augusta. a. 
te improving your grounds, consult our LAND- 
RTEENT. 
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A MESSAGE TO SOUTHERN 
FARMERS. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

“As the problem of sanitation and 
general health conditions has been 
so much discussed, let me say in 
conclusion, that the farmers of the 
South are to be congratulated in that 
The Progressive Farmer and The 
Southern Farm Gazette refuse to aid 
in their robbery. and injury by adver- 
tising patent medicine sharks. This 
great American fraud, finding its 
prey, vulture-like, not among the 
strong and vigorous, but among the 
afflicted and dying, is one of the most 
shameless evils in our country, and 
it is a disgrace to our church papers 
that many of them carry column af- 
ter column of advertisements of these 
patent medicines, some of which fos- 
ter opium and whiskey habits, and 
others of which are only a little less 
disreputable than outright whiskey 
ads. It is high time for our Chris- 
tian people to demand a reform here. 
And the stock food business—well, 
the thing’s a fraud: that’s the plain 
English way to talk about it, and we 
advise people not to use them. 

“But if you can remember but one 
thing in this message of mine to 
Southern farmers, let it be this: Get 
more humus into your soils. That is 
your hope and your greatest task.”’ 





PLAIN FACTS ABOUT THE HOOK- 
WORM. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 7 


adult, for while the larva is occa- 
sionally introduced into the system 
by drinking water, its invasion in 
this respect is- negligible compared 
to the barefoot route. 


Stunted Growth a Result of Hook 
Worm. 


The subject will become profound- 
ly anemic, that is, bloodless. The 
skin grows pale, assuming a yellow- 
ish tint, and if the infection has been 
sufficiently severe, shortness’ of 
breath and dropsy ensue. Death 
sometimes follows this stage, but as 
a rule the patient drags along an en- 
ervated, inert, miserable existence, 
vitality and resisting power infinite- : 
ly lowered, ready to fall a quick vic- 
tim to any more virulent disease that 
attacks the system. That is one of 
the most pernicious features of un- 
cinariasis, the fact that it so weak- 
ens its victim as to make him or her 
readily susceptible to other disorders 
that might, in its absence, be com- 
bated unnoticed by the system. 

Where the disease assails children 
in their growing years, and that is 
its stronghold, it invariably paralyzes 
their mental and physical develop- 
ment, The child is slow to learn, 
sickly, bloodless and indolent, gain- 
ing a reputation for stupidity in the 
classroom and laziness in the field 
wholly referable to the disease from 
which it is suffering, unconsciously 
to its parents, teacher and itself. 
Frequently children thus affected 
reach the years of maturity with 
childish form and _ features, un- 
healthy, unambitious and wholly un- 
fitted to play the slightest effectual 
part in the work of the world. 

The condition continues as a rule 
for eight or ten years in the adult ' 
or child, at the end of which time 
the ever-corroding worm dies, relin- 
quishes its hold on the intestines and 
is expelled from the body. As often 
as not, however, the fearfully un- 
safitary conditions under which the 
patient lives, and the continued prac- 
tice of going barefoot, leads to a re- 
infection, so that the mischief may 
keep on indefinitely. 

Many of the wretched, sallow, hol- 
low-chested individuals currently 
known as, “‘clay-eaters,” are nothing | 
more nor less than victims of uncin- | 
ariasis. 

It will be seen that, in cases, even 











where the child survives this eight| able stagnation to progress wielded 
or ten-year torture, it has virtually | by the disease. 
sacrificed its youth, and that its con- And this is the remedy: 
stitution has sustained an impair- | One dose of thymol, perhaps two 
ment from which it frequently never | followed by relaxing medicines. 
recovers. The years that should have| Your cure is effected, the murder- 
been spent in acquiring knowledge/|ous parasites checked short in their 
which should equip the boy or girl|course and within a few months 
for life work, are lost, dragged/| there is a re-made boy or girl, a re- 
through miserably and _ listlessly,|made man or woman, the recuper- 
with apathetic mind and torpid, un-/|ative forces of the system respond- 
responsive muscles—a dismal and/|ing marvelously as soon as the dead 
tragic caricature of the buoyant,|incubus against which it has been 
hopeful and masterful picture youth | strugling in vain is removed. 
should present. It is emphasized, however, by the 
The remedy is simple, tragically | State Board of Health, that treatment 
simple, weighed against the annual|should not be administered by the 
destruction of life and the incalcul-! patient, but by a competent physi- 


OHN DEERE 


Light Draft Plows 
Standard For Two Generations 
TRADE “KE MARK; 


JOHN DEERE invented the steel plow. 
His plows have been the world’s stand- 
ard for seventy years. 
It takes the largest steel-plow factory 
in the world to build enough of these high 











A Plow for You 


No matter where you may live, or what 
crops you grow, there is a John Deere 
plow made specially for your kind of 
work. 1000 different styles and shapes. 

Buy a John Deere and get the highest 
quality put in a plow. By actual tests the 
lightest draft plows made. Finest finish, 
longest life. 

Write for Free Booklet No. 6. 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows photos of plowing 
scenes from all countries. Lots of valuable infor- 
mation. Give No. of booklet and mention this paper. 


( | DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 














FACILITIES IN WAGON MANUFACTURE COUNT 
VITALLY IN THE QUALITY OF ARTICLE MANUFACTURED 


And our location is a threefold advantage to every farmer who buys a 
WHITE HICKORY. Situated in the heart of the best Hickory, Oak and 
Poplar supply of the United States, we get our pick of the choicest wood. 
Our lumber yards contain the most valuable wood, stick for stick, in the 
South, and we season it three to four years before use. 


Our proximity to the iron and steel markets of Alabama affords us 
another item in the reduction of price WE pay, and which YOU pay 
for all the metal work ina WHITE HICKORY WAGON. 


Thirdly, the location of our Factories in the heat of the Southern 
climate insures the building of wagons with an eye to the long, hot 
season they must withstand. You don’t have to wet a WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon to make the mortices hold;—they are built to stand up firm and 
rigid, and ARE THE MOST DURABLE WAGONS MADE! 


So, from every point of economy in price of purchase, and of lasting 


or in use, the WHITE HICKORY Wagon leads, especially in the 
outh. 


Also, it is sold under a guarantee that is definite and to the point, 
and a surety of perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 


Ask your dealer for our catalog. [fhe is out of them, write us direct. 


WHITE HICKORY MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
CUT YOUR STALKS 


AVERY'S 
Double Edge Stalk Cutter 


CUTS STALKS EASILY 


























SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
ATLANTA,GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
DALLAS, TEX. OKLAHOMACITY, OKLA. NEW YORK CITY. MEXICO, CITY | 
She Le 


A GREAT 
LABOR 
SAVER 

















cian. Fundamental conditions yg 
with different persons, and the 
quantity of this well-known drug: 
that may be effectual with one ipo 
dividual may injuriously affect ay.® 
other. 4 
The Cure is Simple and Costs but a: 
Few Cents, . 


The board of health in nearly™ 
every Southern State stands ready, | 
too, to diagnose suspected cases, the” 
disease lending itself to infallible qi.” 
agnosis. Wherever there is reason” 
to believe the disease exists a letter: 
sent to Secretary, State Board off 
Health, at your capital city--Raleigh, | 
Columbia, Richmond, Atlanta, op™ 
what not—will doubtless bring yoy | 
prompt advice, information, and a” 
free diagnosis. % 

This in brief is the story and it” 
cannot be too thoroughly learned, 





More Money for Raw Furs 


We must have your Raw Skins, and will increags “ 
your net returns 20% to 25% by our One Profi 
Plan. No commission. Liberal assortments. 
Quick returns. Write for price list No. D. 1, ‘ 
A. E. BURKHARDT, International Fur Merchant, Cincinnati, 0, 


TRAPPERS 
Make More Money, 


Copy of monthly = 
magazine, Hunter. 

Trader - Trapper, ~ 

128 or more pages avout Steel Traps, Snares 73 

Deadfalls, Trapping secrets, Raw Furs. Dogs, | 
Ginseng, Big Game Hunting, etc., 10cts. Ca‘alog 
describing magazine and books on Trapping 
Prospecting. Bee Hunting. Ginseng Growing, 

etc,. FREE. A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 209, Columbus, 0. ~ 


Trappers—Fur Traders. 


Ship your‘Furs direct to the world’s largest — 
Fur market, where prices are always highest. 7 
Write for our latest Price List, giving highest © 
prices for Furs and Pelts of all kinds from all 
sections. IT’S FREE. MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO., 

Sr. Lours, Mo. 


CASHYOUR FU 


no matter where youare. If you trap or buy 
fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex-§ 


tra $$ on fur CORRY HIDE & FURCO,,CORRY, Phi 




















Big Money for Furs 


TRADE WITH US—BY MAIL 


If you were right here on the spot to 
do your own trading, you couldn’t get a 
better deal than we give you—by mail. 
We pay spotcash. Ship us your skins— 
whatever.-they are. All shipments we 
receive are kept apart when requested. 
If the shipper should be unsatisfied with 
the price we make him, fursare returned 
just as we got them. But thatdoesnot 
happen. Our superior methods of grad- 
ing and assorting furs assure full price 
value, and satisfy shippers. 


Express charges are paid by us, pro- 
vided charges do not exceed one-tenth 
of the value of shipment. Get “The 
Trappers’ Guide” for valuable hints on 
how to trap successfully—costs 10 cents 
—refunded to you on request after your 
first shipment to us. Price List—Mar- 
ket Report—Shipping Tags FREE. | 
Get started with us at once. 


C. L. PERCIVAL CO. 


1218 Cherry Street, Des Moines, lowa \ 











LET US TAN é 
YOUR HIDE, / 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of § 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,ru;z,coat or gloves, 
and make them up wien so ordered, 


But first yet our illustrated catalog, 
with prices,.shipping 78 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, and 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Far Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





